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FOREWORD 


Tus is the first issue of the Review or EpucaTIoNAL RESEARCH dedicated 
to “Research on Human Relations and Programs of Action.” Tho other 
issues of the Review have often dealt with aspects of the subject under con- 
sideration, such as issues on the curriculum, on the social framework of 
education, and on school administration, this issue is truly a pioneer 
venture. It deals with several facets of human relations and action research 
which bear on education. 

To throw light on human relations insights into groups, two extensive 
chapters have approached group dynamics and group processes thru 
different, tho complementary, viewpoints. The first chapter is descripto- 
historical; the second chapter places research in a scheme which projects 
the research needs of the fields. 

With the background of these reviews of research on groups, and after 
a review of survey-research methods, the reader is asked to consider one of 
the fields in which research on human relations has specific application, 
the work of improving the schools. The beginning of action-research pro- 
grams in the curriculum of schools is described, along with a call for 
needed research on the relationship of citizens groups to education. 

Another field in which research on human relations has an application 
is the broad area of intercultural relations, involving analysis of prejudice 
and attempted reduction thru programs of educational institutions and 
thru projects involving community action. The research on prejudice is 
reviewed, the coming of age of a research-oriented intergroup education is 
sketched, and community action enterprises are described. Both changes 
in education and developments in intercultural education owe much to 
basic insights into group dynamics and processes. 

The issue, taken as a whole, represents much that is now known thru 
research on theory in human relations and on action toward better 
human relations. 

Wituiam Van TiL, Chairman 


Committee on Research on Human 
Relations and Programs of Action 








CHAPTER I 


The Nature of Groups and Helping Groups 
Improve Their Operation 


KENNETH D. BENNE and GRACE LEVIT 


Tue present chapter deals with some of the same studies referred to in 
Chapter II. However, the two chapters present these studies from different, 
tho complementary, viewpoints. The author of Chapter II has outlined a 
matrix which sets forth interrelationships among the various factors which 
affect group behavior. He has related recent research studies to this con- 
ceptual scheme. The aim of selection and organization in the present 
chapter has been to provide a more phenomenclogical map of significant 
tendencies and approaches in recent research. The authors would like to 
believe that the contours of this map have been established mainly by 
actual and distinctive developments in the study of groups. But, no doubt, 
their own sense of significance has played its part in the mapping. 

The authors have interpreted “research” broadly and have included in 
their review reports of responsibly evaluated experiences, case studies, 
conceptual analyses, and field studies, as well as rigorously controlled 
experiments. This broad construction of “research” seems justified, since 
it represents fairly the currently uneven development among various aspects 
of American studies of groups and their improvement. 


Backgrounds 


The choice of any date as a beginning point for noting backgrounds to 
recent American research on groups is in part arbitrary. Perhaps the 1920's 
are less arbitrary than most other possibilities. During that decade or 
shortly before, a number of studies were published which have influenced 
formatively the shape and emphasis of subsequent group research. 

As the quest for knowledge of the nature and management of group life 
moved out of the age-old hold of untested folk-wisdom, or its philosophical 
extension and rationalization, into the emerging social sciences, it mani- 
fested itself first in sociological studies. As Shils (93) has made clear, 
the mainline of 19th and early 20th century sociology swept past the 
primary group. Exceptions within this general neglect were Simmel (94) 
and Cooley (25). Both of these sociologists speculated brilliantly con- 
cerning the character and processes of the primary group and, in Cooley’s 
case at least, the speculation was accompanied by a call to empirical study. 

In the early 1920's, Lindeman (60), partly under the influence of social 
behaviorism in psychology, challenged the speculative character of socio- 
logical studies of the group. He both outlined and illustrated (by analysis _ 
of the group experiences of rural marketing cooperatives) an empirical 
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method for the study of functional groups. In his forecast of fruitful 
methods of group study, Lindeman defined the roles of both observer 
and participant-observer as instruments of research. 

Under the influence of Dewey’s analysis of the act of experimental 
thought (30), students of discussion groups and discussion method de- 
veloped a conception of group process as problem-solving, and developed 
descriptions and prescriptions for effective group procedure around this 
central concept. Elliott (31) and Sheffield (91) are representative of this 
emphasis. The functions of leadership and informational resources and 
of control of bias and emotion by group members and leaders were re- 
lated to effective problem-solving as the over-all aim of group operation. 

Motivated by the same psychological and logical currents as Lindeman 
and Dewey, Follett (34, 74), thru her extensive work in diagnosing 
current human problems in political, social-welfare, and industrial settings, 
came to identify the quality, character, and conditions of participation 
as the focus for studies of group process and experience. Her emphasis 
on leadership of function, as opposed to leadership of position or per- 
sonality, and her stress on integrative behavior as a way of resolving 
conflicts creatively have exerted continuing influence on both study and 
practice of group methods, particularly in education, social work, and 
industrial relations. 

In addition to these logical and psychological influences upon group 
studies in the 1920’s, Freud (35) began a continuing line of inquiry into 
group formation and control. Drawing from the intimate and frequently 
unconscious bases of cohesion and control in the family group, Freud 
stressed the emotional aspects of group leadership and group formation 
rather than the organization of members for conscious work. 

Somewhat apart, from these theoretical reorientations toward group 
study, more or less isolated empirical studies of particular groups or kinds 
of groups went on during the 1920’s without much attention to the demands 
of any comprehensive theory or of theorizing as a component of the 
research. Kolb’s attempt (51) to characterize rural groups represented 
such empirical investigations from a sociological slant. And Watson’s 
demonstration (105) that groups are more effective than individuals in 
solving certain types of problems was an example of such early group 
studies on the psychological side. In general, the maturation of research 
on groups, which followed the 1920's, has consisted of bringing processes 
of theorizing and of empirical observation and measurement into working 
interrelationship (20, 99). 


“The Inquiry” 


The first massive attempt in America to do research on group process 
was conducted in “The Inquiry,” reported most comprehensively by 
Lindeman (61). For about six years those in “The Inquiry” studied major 
areas of chronic conflict in American life—industrial, sectarian, and inter- 
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national conflicts, among others. The studies involved a large and changing 
staff and a variety of research methods, orthodox and original. Altho the 
ultimate interest was in solving large-scale social problems, research at- 
tempts concentrated on processes of solution which went on in small 
deliberative committees and conferences. Their interest in “conference 
method” derived from their conviction that small-group process was a 


major instrument both of action and education as far as social problems 
are concerned. 


A Classic Experiment with Groups 


Studies by Lewin, Lippitt, and White (59), and Lippitt (63, 64) of the 
effects of experimentally created group climates on group and member 
behavior in boys clubs are classics in group research in at least two 
respects. In the first place, these studies demonstrated that group variables 
per se—specifically “social climate” and “leadership style”’—can be oper- 
ationally defined and deliberately manipulated in experimental settings 
and the effects of these manipulations on other variables quantitatively 
analyzed. Second, these researches showed the possibility of a fruitful 
union of operations of systematic theorizing and operations of empirical 
observation in the investigation of group life. Specifically, the studies 
explored interdependencies between four types of social climates— 
aggressive-autocratic, apathetic-autocratic, democratic, and laissez-faire 
(produced by varying the adult leader role)—and group composition, 
typical member attitudes and involvement, and group history. 


Recent Approaches to Research on the Nature of Groups 


Nine approaches in research on the nature of groups can be distinguished 
in the period from 1930 to the present. These are in part defined by the 
general methodology employed and in part by the aspect of group 
behavior, organization, or control investigated. This classification is in 
some large part a convenience in mapping the field. Overlappings among 
the approaches occur where communication among leaders in the various 
approaches has been accomplished effectively. 


The Sociometric Approach 


The pioneer investigations of Moreno (78) and of his early col- 
laborator, Jennings (45), opened up a whole range of covert and internal 
aspects of group life to empirical investigation. Actually, the sociometric 
approach is not limited to the study of small groups. Rather, as Moreno 
saw it at least, it demarcates a broad new science of interpersonal rela- 
tions or of “depth sociology.” Some of its most suggestive applications 
have, however, been made in the investigation of small-group life. A basic 
conception in this approach is that choice, selective affinity among persons, 
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is the fundamental element in group formation and in personality de- 
velopment. The spontaneity with which individuals accept other individuals 
as co-workers or co-participants in various social activities is a major 
determinant of effective functioning of groups as well as of creative de- 
velopment of personalities in group relationships. The sociometric test 
by which individuals express their spontaneous choice or rejection of 
others as co-participants provides one way of mapping the informal, inter- 
personal structure of a group. It reveals the points of coincidence and of 
friction between formal and informal structures in group organization. 
Moreno (77, 78) used sociometry to clarify and develop criteria of health 
and sickness in small-group life and in society generally. Jennings (45) 
developed the approach to reveal the distinctive behavior characteristics 
of underchosen, average, and overchosen citizens in a state training school 
for girls and to illuminate the character and distribution of “natural” 
leadership there. 

Sociometry has been applied productively in studying racial and other 
intergroup tensions by Criswell (27) and Jennings and others (46), social 
status among children by Bonney (15), the relations between strangers 
and acquaintances by Barker (4), and in diagnosing group life in various 
institutional and community settings. Sociometric testing has been greatly 
refined and used widely as a research tool in various approaches to group 
study where the central problems being explored are not sociometric 
as such. 


Organization for Work 





Stress on the study of work organization as a feature of group life is well 
represented in the Ohio State Leadership Studies. The purpose of these 
studies, to investigate leadership in formal associations for work, has led 
to emphasis on the nature of group organization. Building on such studies 
of industrial administration as those of Barnard (5) and Simon (95), 
these studies have been concerned with conditions of organizational effec- 
tiveness, in terms of accomplishing cooperative goals, and with conditions 
of organizational efficiency, in terms of satisfying needs of individual 
workers. Stogdill’s attempt (97) to clarify the concept of organization 
stressed the problems of differentiation of responsibilities in relation to 
common goals and of discrepancy between formalized expectations regard- 
ing performance and interaction of members in relation to actual informal 
patterns and standards of member performance and interaction. Leader- 
ship comes to be seen as primarily an aspect of organizational structure. 
more specifically as an influence upon organizational effectiveness and 
efficiency. Studies of the interrelationships between level (position in 
hierarchy) and functions (work performed) were illustrated by Shartle 
(89) and Stogdill and Shartle (98). Hemphill (41) devised scales for 
measuring aspects of group organization such as size, productivity, sta- 
bility, and homogeneity of membership. 
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Emotionality and Work 


Against a “sociological” orientation toward problems of work organiza- 
tion in groups, psychoanalytically oriented researches have emphasized 
the motivational and emotional aspects of group life. The stress in studying 
leadership, for example, is not so much upon influences on goal achieve- 
ment as upon the operation of such emotions as hostility, dependence, or 
identification between leader and followers. Scheidlinger (88) provided 
a useful summary and critique of psychoanalytic theories of group proc- 
esses and leadership and of empirical investigations with a psychoanalytic 
orientation. While many psychoanalytic studies of groups have focused 
on problems of group psychotherapy, as for example, the work of Slavson 
(96), other recent studies have investigated group problems of more 
general interest. The work of Redl (81, 82) is representative of this 
tendency. Redl identified leadership which helps to release otherwise 
repressed tendencies in other members of the group, and leadership 
which reinforces the superego tendencies and helps to maintain order in 
the group. His ingenious analysis of the subtle forms of resistance in 
groups has provided impetus toward extension and application of Freudian 
hypotheses in empirical investigations of group phenomena. 

Bion (14), while investigating therapy groups, found three types of 
basic emotional states in groups. At times, the emotional assumption in 
the group is that the group exists to be nourished and protected by a 
leader (dependency); at other times, the assumption is that the group 
is mobilized against something, either to fight it or run away from it 
(fight-flight) ; and at still other times, the assumption is that the group 
has met to establish intimate relations between pairs of members (pairing). 
These emotional assumptions are distinct from the work-culture of the 
group in terms of its organization to do some task. Thelen and others (102) 
have undertaken the important task of submitting Bion’s theory to empirical 
research in studying the interrelations between work and various emo- 
tional assumptions in the functioning of groups. These studies should 
help to establish conceptual bridges between “sociological” and “psycho- 
analytic” approaches to group research. 


Interaction Analysis 


Another approach, associated with Bales (2), stressed the interactions 
of members within a situation or environment as the primary material 
for empirical research on groups. The central dynamic is one of struggle 
between interactions directed toward work, conceived as problem solving 
(cooperation) on the one hand, and toward maintenance or establishment 
of emotionalized states (egocentric behaviors) on the other. What happens 
in the group is the acting out of this struggle within the group frame of 
reference. The interactions between individual members come to form 
an interdependent social system. Important aspects of this system for 
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observation and analysis are stratifications of status positions, differen- 
tiations in influence of one member over others, and differential access 
to resources. The situation of the group is seen as providing resources and 
presenting it with problems and disruptions of various sorts. While re. 
searchers working primarily in other approaches also emphasize member- 
interactions as the basic material for group study, the specific applications 
of this approach may be seen best in studies by Bales and his associates. 
Representative of these are a study by Bales and Strodtbeck (3), which 
sought to test hypotheses concerning the phases which groups go thru in 
a process of problem solving, and a study by Mills (76) of power rela- 
tions among the members of a three-person group. Bales and Strodtbeck 
showed a progression in groups studied thru phases of orientation, evalu- 
ation, and control with correspondingly appropriate changes in patterns 
of interaction. Mills’ study supported and enriched Simmel’s hypothesis 
that a group of three tends to assume the form of mutual support between 
two of the members with isolation of and hostility toward the third. 


The Group as a System of Power (Influences) 


One frequent subject for study in group research has been the influ- 
ence of a group on the behavior and attitudes of its individual members. 
Less developed have been researches on the influence of a group on the 
larger social environment in which it operates. The former emphasis has 
led to studies of the formation and operation of group standards. Sherif’s 
pioneer study (92) showed that in a situation where the individual in a 
group-task situation cannot tell whether his answer is right or wrong, 
he is highly dependent upon the group in selecting an appropriate response, 
and that the responses of different members tend to fall into a more or 
less varied range of responses which define the group standard as it 
develops. 

One continuing problem with respect to standards has been to deter- 
mine what factors influence the strength of group forces toward member 
conformity. Asch (1) studied the pressures toward conformity in groups 
that were asked to report which of two parallel lines was longer. By 
planting in the group varying numbers of people who were briefed to 
give incorrect estimates, Asch was able to show that the pressure on an 
individual to conform becomes greater as the pressure of the others on 
him approaches unanimity. Festinger, Schachter, and Back (33) demon- 
strated that pressures toward conformity are stronger in groups where 
the force of attractiveness of the group to members (group cohesion) is 
greater. Schachter (87) reported that the tendency of discussion groups to 
reject a member who deviates in his opinions from those of the rest 
varies directly with the cohesiveness of the group and with the closeness 
of the deviate opinions to the central objectives of the discussion. 

Other studies have focused on the fact of a structure of power (differen- 
tial ability to influence others) among group members and the effects of 
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members’ positions in this power structure upon their behavior toward 
each other and the group. Representative of such studies are those of 
Lippitt, Polansky, and Rosen (68). Their studies of cabin groups of boys 
in a camping situation have shown, among other results, the degree to 
which the behavior of high-power members is imitated by others, even 
when the former exercise no overt attempt to influence; the behavior of 
one member toward another in terms of the power he attributes to that 
other; and the kinds of combinations of physical, intellectual, and social- 
emotional resources which correlate with attributed power. 

The importance of multiple-group membership as an influence on per- 
sonal behavior in contemporary society has been recognized widely by 
sociologists and social psychologists. The notion of “reference group” 
has become part of the standard social-science vocabulary to designate 
a group with salience for an individual, a group to which he refers his 
attitudes and thoughts for consensual ‘validation. An interesting study by 
Killian (50) represents this area of study in contemporary group re- 
search. By studying the reactions of people to a disaster—an explosion 
in Texas City—he was able to establish the fact of overlapping and non- 
overlapping loyalties to different groups in which a person has member- 
ships, and the complications which overlapping and inconsistent loyalties 
introduce into a critical situation of choice. 


Group Decision 


Group decision making has been studied with different kinds of prob- 
lems in mind. The effort of Bales and Strodtbeck (3) to discover a 
sequence of phases in problem solving has already been noted. This 
study typifies a concern with the process of group goal setting and loco- 
motion toward goals. In part, studies of these processes have dealt with 
required leadership and membership functions and roles—a subject to be 
dealt with later. But they have also been concerned with the effects of 
various group factors and conditions upon the processes of locomotion. 
Deutsch (29), in studying the effects of cooperation and competition 
upon group life, demonstrated among other results the greater and 
qualitatively higher productivity achieved thru cooperative group arrange- 
ments. Some results of the studies of decision making by the Michigan 
Conference Research Project have been reported by Guetzkow (39): 
that greater self-oriented member behavior during problem-solving re- 
sulted in greater residual disagreement after the meeting; that member 
satisfaction increased with greater clarity with respect to procedures 
employed by the group. 

Another line of interest in researches on group decision has centered 
in the relations of group decision to behavioral change in members. Much 
of this experimentation reflects the view that a level of behavior, indi- 
vidual or collective, is maintained by a balance of forces which are in - 
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dynamic equilibrium. These forces, psychological influences, tend toward 
facilitation of or resistance to any specific change in behavior. Change 
in level of behavior results from augmenting facilitating forces or reducing 
resisting forces or both. This orientation was developed most explicitly 
by Lewin (57, 58). Lewin interpreted his and others’ demonstrations of 
the greater effectiveness of group decision in changing food habits, as 
against lectures or individual instruction, as follows: Participation in 
decision reduces group resistance to change and thus contributes to the 
unfreezing of the old level of behavior, movement toward a new level, 
and the fixing of the new level. The work of Coch and French (22) 
in showing that participation by employees in planning changes in an 
industrial situation results in higher productivity and higher morale, added 
further support to this view of behavioral change. These are, of course, 
only a few of the studies purporting to show the effects of participation 
in decision making in reducing resistance and in increasing motivation 
toward change. 


Communication in Small Groups 


The fundamental importance of communication in groups in maintain- 
ing control and in facilitating performance has long been recognized. 
Blocks to communication may lower both discipline and productivity. That 
difficulties in communication are in part due to semantic problems is also 
widely recognized. Lee (56), in a study of over 200 planning and policy- 
making meetings of groups, offered suggestions for overcoming semantic 
difficulties in group settings. 

In addition to semantic factors, various social-psychological conditions 
also affect volume, content, pattern, and effectiveness of communication. 
Festinger (32) identified three general sources of pressures to communi- 
cate informally in group situations: (a) communications related to main- 
tenance of uniformity in the group; (b) communications related to loco- 
motion in a social structure; and (c) communications related to emotional 
states. Schachter (87) studied communication as a means by which influ- 
ence is exerted upon deviate members and upon “sliders,” members who 
change from a deviate position to the mode during a meeting. He was able 
to make predictions concerning the volume of communications addressed 
by nonrejectors and by rejectors to deviates and sliders during a meeting, 
and concerning shifts in this volume in the case of the slider. 

Kelley (49) created hierarchal conditions in groups with high status- 
mobile, high status-nonmobile, low status-mobile, and low status-nonmobile 
positions. He was able to discover several dependable relationships between 
status and mobility variables and communication patterns and content. 

Leavitt (54), in a series of ingenious experiments, was able to analyze 
the effects of definite communication patterns—circle, chain, Y, and wheel 
—upon group behavior. Communication patterns were found to affect such 
various features of the group as accuracy of performance, total activity, 
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satisfaction of group members, emergence of a leader, and group organ- 
ization. The centrality and peripherality of positions in the communication 
pattern were most highly correlated with member differences. Bavelas (7) 
generalized the relations of communication pattern to group life in a 
way to explain the results of experimentation to date and to clarify 
problems for future research in this area. 


Groups in Their “Natural” Habitat 


Sociologists have sometimes criticized generalizations concerning the 
results of laboratory studies of artificially created groups as neglecting 
the influence of the larger society and culture in which “natural” groups 
operate. A continuing line of sociological investigations has concentrated 
on field studies of groups in their “natural” ecological settings. (This does 
not mean that all social-psychological researchers who incline to laboratory 
experiments with groups reject or neglect field studies as a preliminary 
to experimentation or as a substitute when laboratory experimentation is 
difficult or impossible. Nor does it mean that sociological-anthropological 
investigators fail to use methods of psychological data-collection and 
analysis to supplement their field observations. There is, however, a con- 
tinuing difference in research emphasis between laboratory and _ field 
studies of group life.) 

Thrasher’s study (104) of about 1000 boys gangs in Chicago showed 
concretely the influence of primary-group membership on the facilitation 
of delinquent and criminal actions. Landesco (53) and Shaw (90) con- 
tinued the work of Thrasher in studying, respectively, the operation of a 
criminal gang and the influence of boys primary groups on initiation of 
criminal careers in certain areas of Chicago. More recent work in this 
same tradition is represented by Whyte’s studies of street-corner society 
(106) and of the organization of group life in a restaurant staff (107). 

Homans’ significant attempt to formulate a comprehensive theory of the 
human group (43) draws its principal empirical support from field studies 


of group life in various organizational settings in American and primitive 
cultures. 


Leadership-Membership Functions 


Many of the studies already noted deal with one aspect or another of 
group leadership or of leader-member relations: Jennings (45); Leavitt 
(54); Lewin, Lippitt, and White (59); Lippitt (63, 64); Redl (81); 
Scheidlinger (88) ; Stogdill (97); and Whyte (107). 

However, these studies by no means exhaust the current research em- 
phases in the study of leadership and membership. Cartwright and Zander 
(20), in their comprehensive analysis of current theory and research in 
group dynamics, concluded that the research approach to leadership thru 
the study of leader traits has proved disappointing. Gouldner (38) sup- 
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ported this estimate. Cartwright and Zander reported a shift in research 
toward a treatment of leadership in terms of functions aimed to help a 
group achieve its objectives. Nearly all the studies already mentioned 
reflect this general view of leadership, whatever the other differences 
among them. 

One problem which has received attention, as this functional view of 
leadership has gained ground, is that of comparison and contrast between 
groups with designated leaders and “leaderless” groups. A study by 
Maier and Solem (70) may be taken as representative. They found that 
problem-solving groups with designated leaders were more proficient 
than leaderless groups. Training the designated leader further augmented 
group proficiency. One element in this superior proficiency seemed to be 
that the trained, designated leader made better use of minority opinions 
in the group than did the “leaderless” group. 

Cattell (21) attempted a basic approach to the study of leadership 
which undercut such superficial distinctions as explicit or implicit, for- 
malized or spontaneous, permanent or transitory. His approach empha- 
sized “syntality” (group performance) dimensions of group life and 
identified leadership as activity directed toward changes in group syntality. 

Cartwright and Zander (20) identified two main types of leadership 
functions. One set had to do with helping the group achieve some particular 
goal. The other had to do with helping the group maintain or strengthen 
itself. Krech and Crutchfield (52) analyzed 14 specific leadership func- 
tions, and Redl (81) a somewhat different list. 

Less research attention has been given to the analysis of membership 
functions than to leadership functions. Benne and Sheats (11) analyzed 
three types of membership roles found in discussion groups—task roles, 
group-maintenance roles, and behavior addressed to attaining personal 
goals. Their analysis suggested some large coincidence between leader- 
ship and membership functions. Sanford (86) suggested that leader- 
follower relations depend on both the pattern of follower needs and the 
pattern of leader needs and abilities. 


Helping Groups To Improve Their Operation 


There has long been intense interest, particularly on the part of prac- 
titioners who work closely with groups—educators, social group workers, 
community and organizational leaders, among others—in the use of the 
group to produce changes outside itself, whether in terms of individual 
learning or therapeutic effect, or of the influences a group can produce in 
its social environment. These interests of practitioners have beer reflected 
in research studies of the group as a factor in personal and social change 
and improvement. 

The present chapter is not concerned with the literature stemming from 
either of these practical and research interests. Jt focuses rather on the 
problem of how the operations of groups as groups can be improved. 
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Emphasis upon the change and improvement of groups per se has emerged 
as an interest in practice and research as the isolation of the group as an 
object of study and experimentation in its own right has come about, 
a development mapped in the preceding section of this chapter. 


When Is Change Improvement? 


The definition of what constitutes improvement as distinct from other 
forms of change is an unavoidable problem in any fully conscious or 
deliberate attempt to help groups in improving their operation. Notions 
about the criteria of improvement are more or less explicit in many of 
the studies already noted. Conscious attention to the value judgments 
involved in research was perhaps most evident in “The Inquiry” (61). 

The profession of group work has been highly conscious of the need 
for facing the value problems involved in applying social knowledge to 
deliberate changes in group life. This is evident in the work of Coyle (26) 
and Bernstein (13). Coyle has derived the meanings of improvement in 
small-group operation from the requirements of democratic society as a 
whole. The need of a democratic society for responsibly active citizens, 
capable of creating and selecting their own leadership, implies that im- 
provement lies in the direction of extending group participation toward 
(a) increased democratization of group control, and (b) increased ex- 
perience in the processes of democracy. 

Benne (10) has seen change as improvement to the degree that it is 
guided by a methodology which incorporates basic democratic values and 
the values inherent in scientific method as procedural norms in group 
life. In his view, the test of whether group improvement has occurred is 
the extent to which the group has come to embody these values in its 
established procedures. Bernstein (13) worked out tools for measuring 
and evaluating group retrogressions and gains in terms of such quanti- 
tative criteria as changes in attendance, and such ethically derived criteria 
as changes in procedural efficiency, moral standards, and range of group 
interests and concerns. The general criteria of effectiveness and efficiency 
suggested by Barnard (5) have already been cited. 


Approaches to the Improvement of Group Operation 


Benne and Muntyan (12) made one of the first comprehensive at- 
tempts to bring together representative samples from recent literature 
on the improvement of group operation. They recognized five approaches 
to the study and practice of group improvement: (a) adjusting group 
size to the task, (b) leadership training, (c) membership training, (d) 
adjusting training efforts to stages of group development, and (e) building 
a social environment which supports the group in its ‘efforts to improve. 
The present review uses these as a basis of organization and adds a sixth: 
(f) the effects of sociometric grouping upon group operation. 
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Adjustment of Group Size 


The optimum size of groups has long been a question of concern to 
group practitioners. Thelen (100) developed the principle that the number 
of participants in any group effort should be the smallest necessary to 
provide whatever achievement and socialization skills group analysis 
shows are required to accomplish the task. If the group is larger than 
needed to fulfil these conditions, motivation reduction will occur as a 
result of skill duplication. If the group is smaller than needed to furnish 
the required skills, motivation reduction will result from frustration over 
gaps in needed competences. 

Hare’s study (40) is representative of a number of empirical studies 
on the effects of size on group functioning. This study showed that as the 
size of a discussion group is increased from five to 12 members, the 
degree of consensus attained decreases when time for discussion is limited. 
In the groups of 12, the discussion leader’s skill was positively correlated 
with the amount of change toward consensus. It was less evident as a 
significant factor in the groups of five. Members of larger groups were 
less satisfied with their discussions, probably because opportunities for 
individual participation were reduced. This study also indicated that groups 
larger than 12 tended to factionalize, i.e., to develop spokesmen for con- 
flicting opinions who carried on the bulk of the discussion. 


Selection of Members 


Thelen (100) suggested the task determinants to be considered in 
selecting members for a work group. Studies by Roethlisberger and Dick- 
son (84) pointed out the clash between formal work-organization and 
informal group-organization in industrial settings, where the latter is not 
taken into account in setting up and evaluating work groups. 

The sociometrists have studied the effects on group life of forming 
groups on the basis of spontaneous choice of associates. As already noted, 
sociometric methods provide a means by which preferences of group 
members for partners can be systematically determined. Moreno’s classic 
study (78) of the Hudson community provided a convincing demonstration 
of the therapeutic effects of spontaneous choices as a basis of grouping. 

A study by Thelen and others (103) may be taken as representative of a 
number of researches concerning the effects of sociometric grouping on 
productivity. This study compared two groups of seventh-grade girls, one 
containing all mutual friends, one in which no girl had any of her close 
friends with her. On two tests, the experimenters found that the group 
of friends had a significantly higher level of involvement in the task, were 
freer to express and work out real feelings, and did more work. 


Training Leadership 


Research studies already noted (59, 63, 64, 70) stressed the importance 
of designated leadership as an influence on group operation. Such results 
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support the strategic importance of leadership training as an approach to 
the improvement of groups. 

Knowledge derived from research on groups sampled in the first section 
is, of course, part of the relevant content for leader training. A crucial 
problem in the study of leadership training is to determine how valid 
knowledge of groups can be so internalized by leaders in training that 
they can apply it effectively in planning and producing changes in the 
operation of the groups they lead. The attitudes and skills of leaders, as 
well as their knowledge, typically need to be changed if leader training 
is to be effective. Bavelas and Lewin (9) have shown the difficulties in 
producing attitudinal changes required for effective leadership, and the 
effectiveness of participation in decision as a way of inducing such changes 
in training. The experience of the National Training Laboratory in Group 
Development (79) may be cited as a large-scale attemp. to study methods 
by which sensitivity, knowledge, and skill relative to group process can be 
acquired thru participation by trainees in planning, undergoing, and 
analyzing their own group experiences. The study by Barron and Krulee 
(6) of a leadership-training group presented a case study of a group 
learning thru self-study and self-experimentation. Gordon (37) demon- 
strated that one of the important elements in learning to understand group 
process is the development of new insights by members concerning their 
own personal functioning in the group situation. Increased self-awareness 
on the part of trainees was accompanied by increased confidence in the 
ability to change, and also by actual changes in intellectual understanding, 
values, and skills. 

The problem of leadership training may be analyzed in terms of the 
conditions affecting resistance and readiness for changes in leader behavior. 
Coffey and others (23) analyzed such crucial conditions as the medium of 
the training group, individual involvement, and security in trying out new 
ways of behaving. They also explored (24) the problems of setting up a 
training situation in which these conditions are operative. 

Another important problem in leadership training is the transfer of 
learnings from the training situation to the job setting. Lippitt (66) con- 
cluded that greater transfer occurred when trainees came to a training 
workshop as teams than when they came as isolates. 


Training Members 


The coincidence between the functions of group members and those of 
group leadership has already been noted. Attempts to improve groups by 
training their membership, therefore, have much in common with attempts 
to train leadership. Most of what has been reported about studies of leader 
training also has relevance to the training of group members. And the 
reports on member training which follow are for the most part applicable 
to problems of training leaders. 
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One approach to defining a content for member training is to analyze the 
functional roles group members need to take in helping a group work and 
grow (11). Gibb and others (36) have emphasized self-diagnosis of actual 
and required roles by members of a group as a method of membership 
training. Bradford (16) analyzed some of the basic conditions of effective 
member training. 

Jenkins (44) used the term “feedback” to refer to methods by which 
a group collects and uses information about itself in order to become more 
aware of its difficulties and to make the adjustments necessary to improve 
its effectiveness and efficiency. In this connection he analyzed the use of 
such devices as group observers, group self-evaluation sessions, and 
end-of-meeting evaluation forms. Lippitt (65) pointed to the relationships 
between group self-evaluation and productivity in work-conference set- 
tings. Leavitt and Mueller (55) demonstrated the effectiveness of feed- 
back in producing better understanding of how organization and action 
for accomplishing goals can be improved. Installing and using feedback 
mechanisms in improving group operation may be thought of as an 
application of “action research” methods in the small-group setting. Lippitt 
and Radke (69) formulated a useful analysis of the principles of action 
research. 

Role playing, or reality practice, as analyzed by Hendry, Lippitt, and 
Zander (42), has been used widely in member (as well as in leader) 
training. Lippitt, Bradford, and Benne (67) have shown how role playing 
can be used to help groups gain clarity concerning the roles needed for 
effective member functioning in a workshop situation. Bradford and 
Sheats (19) reported on the use of role playing as a shock to member 
complacency in the early stages of training. Bavelas (8) formulated 
the conditions of effective use of role playing out of extensive experience 
in management training. 

Rosenberg (85) made.one of the few attempts to do careful research 
on the effects of role playing in training situations. She was able to 
predict successfully different effects of role-played episodes on the actual 
role players, on other members of the group who were asked to identify 
with a particular role player, and on still other members who were asked 
to sit back and observe the role playing without particular identifications. 


Relating Training to Phases of Group Development 


The time group members work together has not been shown to be a 
significant factor, by itself, in improving group operation. However, so 
far as there are more or less chronological stages in the development of a 
group, these stages need to be taken into account in planning and intro- 
ducing influences designed to improve group operation. There is no clear 
demonstration that there are definite stages of group development. The 
work of Bales and Strodtbeck (3) has already been noted. Thelen and 
Dickerman (101), on the basis of observations of eight training groups, 
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each meeting for three weeks, hypothesized that the course of group 
| growth can be divided into at least four stages varying from individual- 
| centered concern with personal status to group-centered concern with the 
) achievement of group purposes. 

Bradford and Mallinson working in connection with the National Train- 
ing Laboratory in Group Development (79) conceptualized a spiral 
process of group development, in which the group tends to go progres- 
sively thru four phases in meeting a given challenge successfully and then 
repeats the four phases at a higher level of functioning in meeting new 
challenges. The four phases identified were group structuring, tentative 
disruption of equilibrium, cooperative problem solving, and group reorgan- 
ization of member resources and relationships for more effective work. 

Cunningham and others (28) pointed out that while children who have 
attained sophistication in group skills are able to manage their own group 
planning, it is unrealistic and may be damaging to demand complete 
self-management from groups of children who have not acquired the 
needed group skills. Only as the groups learned the skills necessary to 
move effectively toward group-defined goals was it possible to shift from 
adult-given security to group-given security. 


Outside Influences on Small-Group Operation 


Among the various outside influences upon small-group operation which 
have been studied are the physical ecology (the larger social systems within 
_ which a group operates), and supervisory and consultant resources 
_ brought into the group from outside. As an example of studies of ecological 

effects, Festinger, Schachter, and Back (33) reported that physical close- 
ness, (in housing units) is a significant determinant of what social groups 
form and of what friendship groups develop. 

Riessman and Miller (83) pointed to the influence of social class factors 
on what structures of meetings different members find congenial. The 
informal program is alleged to be most conducive to participation by 
working-class persons, while more formal, business-like procedures should 
be more acceptable to persons from the middle class. 

Kelley’s case study (48) of a workshop suggested the importance of 
: the social climate of the workshop as an influence upon the participation 
. patterns and productivity of smaller groups within it. Lippitt (66) 
devoted attention to the problem of planning an over-all workshop design 
to support the development of small training groups within it. 

Some of the most suggestive studies of the effects of the larger organiza- 
tion and its supervisory program upon the productivity of primary groups 
have been carried out in the field of industrial relations. Mayo’s studies 
(71) showed that a worker’s attitude toward his work and his willingness 
to accept instructions from supervisors depended on the extent to which 
his workmates related to him as a member of an intimate work-team or 
informal social group. The worker’s attitude also depended on the extent’ 
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to which he felt himself to be part of a group respected by the repre- 
sentatives of management with whom the group came in contact. Mayo 
and Lombard (72) observed that low turnover of factory employees was 
positively correlated with the extent to which management brought new 
workers into close relationship with other members of their work team. 
Roethlisberger and Dickson (84), building on Mayo’s studies, focused on 
conflicts created for workers when they were placed in a position of decid- 
ing between pressures from the larger formal organization and those from 
their small work-social groups. The authors’ conclusions implied that 
effective managerial policy should recognize the importance for produc- 
tivity of relating formal organization and informal social organization 
within the work setting. The work of Coch and French (22) emphasized 
the beneficial effects on group productivity which accompanied responsible 
participation by work groups in deciding on changes in production 
methods and goals. 

Pelz (80), in analyzing supervisory leadership, showed that the super- 
visor’s power to induce productivity in the work group depends on the 
influence he has in the larger organization. Pelz’s studies also supported 
the generalization that a supervisor will be accepted by group members to 
the extent that he is seen as helping them to achieve their own goals. 

Industrial studies by Kahn and Katz (47) supported the conclusion 
that the effect of supervision on the productivity of an organizational 
group is positively related to the degree to which supervisors play a 
differentiated role—spending time in actual supervision, delegating their 
authority, and orienting themselves toward their employees as persons 
rather than toward production. 

The use of an outside consultant or expert to bring new and tested 
ideas and experiences to a group relative to the content of its problems is a 
familiar method of group improvement. Attention has recently been given 
to how human-relations consultants can be used effectively in increasing 
the sensitivities of a group to its problems of efficiency and of interpersonal 
relations. On the basis of teachers’ reactions to visits from outside con- 
sultants, Miel (75) stated that use of outside consultants should be care- 
fully planned in terms of the help the group needs at the time. She sug- 
gested that the point at which the group wants help be determined by the 
group before the consultant is selected. The consultant chosen should be 
the person most likely to furnish the desired help. The conditions under 
which the consultant is used should be acceptable both to him and to the 
group. 

Bradford and Lippitt (18) showed the importance of the group as a 
medium of supervision. Bradford (17) reported on the effectiveness of 
psychodrama in the training of consultants for effective work with groups. 
Lippitt (66) and Meier, Davis, and Cleary (73), analyzed the role of the 
school administrator in supporting and facilitating improvement in the 
operation of committees and other work groups within the school system. 
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CHAPTER II 
The Conceptual Status of Group Dynamics 


MURRAY HORWITZ 





Exrermentat studies of behavior in face-to-face groups have a history 
dating back to the early 1920’s and have been well summarized to 1935 in 
Dashiell’s review (31) in the Handbook of Social Psychology. A new and 
major development since the time of Dashiell’s writing has been the experi- 

_ mental study of behavior of groups. Contributing greatly to this develop- 

_ ment has been the laying of the ghost of the “group mind” (1) and con- 

ceptual-methodological advances which have enabled workers to deal with 

properties of the groups as a small social system (6, 21, 78). 

' Nonexperimental studies of groups under field conditions, especially by 
sociologically oriented researchers, have a longer history (131) and have 
also flourished during the present period (91, 128), but one may cite 

_ sociologists, such as Shils (115) and Swanson (123), in support of the 

view that the main impetus to increased rigor in theory construction and 

empirical testing has come from laboratory and field experimentation. For 

the interrelations among research methodologies used, see Miller (92). 

These advances have forced into recognition a new class of variables, 
which greatly complicates the scientific task of understanding social be- 
havior. Thus such earlier investigations as those by Shaw (113) and South 

(118) were concerned with comparing problem solving by individuals 

working alone and together. In more recent research, instead of asking 

_ how several people working together solve problems, investigators have 

__ tended first to specify such properties of the aggregate as its communication 

structure (10), degree of cohesiveness (45), power structure (83), and 

the like. The reformulated question then becomes one of how groups with 
given characteristics solve problems. A comprehensive review of the 
changed emphasis in research on group problem solving is given in an 
article by Kelley and Thibaut (68), to be included in the forthcoming 

Handbook of Social Psychology, which is designed as a successor to the 

1935 volume. Additionally, since the group comprises individuals with their 

own characteristics, a new set of problems has been raised concerning 

relations between group functioning and member characteristics. Finally, 

the group as a social system has been conceived as operating within a 

wider institutional or societal system (8, 57), and increasing consideration 

is being given to relations between the group and its external environment. 
The complexities of those relationships among individual, group, and 
institutional systems are indicated by the nine cells of the matrix in 

_ Figure I. Community, societal, and cultural systems will be included here 

under the label “institutional,” altho it is clear that given institutions may 

be embedded within these wider systems. Since this article focuses on the 
face-to-face group, we bypass these distinctions to keep the matrix simple. ~ 
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FIGURE I 


LEVELS AND INTERRELATIONS OF VARIABLES USED 
IN EXPLAINING SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 


Effects of variables in the: 


Upon variables Individual Group Institutional 
in the: system system system 
A B Cc 
Variables Variables Variables 
1 1 1 
2 2 2 
Individual system A’ . . 
n n n 
Variables Variables Variables 
1 1 1 
2 2 2 
Group system ? ’ ° 
n n n 
Variables Variables Variables 
1 1 1 
2 2 2 
Institutional system — " ¥ 
n n n 


There are several features of this matrix which should be noted: 


1. The three cells along the diagonal, A-A’, B-B’, C-C’, represent the 
effects of variables within a given system on other variables within the 
same system and may thus be regarded as representing the internal 
dynamics of individual, group, or institutional systems, respectively. 

2. When we consider how a larger system affects a smaller one, cells 
B-A’ and C-B’, the larger is to be regarded as the external environment 
within which the smaller is engaging in problem-solving activities. Cells 
B-A’ and C-B’ represent the effects of characteristics of the larger system 
in “steering” the goal-directed behavior of the smaller unit. Lewin’s (77) 
topological geometry may be viewed as one attempt among others (130) 
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to state the general conditions which must be taken into account when 
considering how the environment affects locomotion by a given system. 
_ 3. When we consider how a smaller system affects a larger one, cells 
_ A-B’ and B-C’, the smaller system is regarded as a part of the larger 
_ whole. Properties of the smaller system will affect the functioning of the 
larger unit, not as external environment, but by directly shaping the 
properties of the whole. Mathematical tools for systematically treating 
these part-whole relationships have yet to be developed, altho papers by 


Lewin (76) and Von Bertalanffy (127) may be noted as first steps in 
this direction. 


al 


For the purposes of this paper it will be necessary to deal with only four 
cells of the matrix. We discuss first the variables which are used in char- 
acterizing the group as a system, B-B’. This is followed by briefer discus- 
sions illustrating group and individual interrelationships—the group as 

_ environment for the individual, B-A’, and the individual as a part which 
influences the group as a unitary whole, A-B’. Lastly, we give a number 
of examples of how the institutional environment influences group func- 

| tioning, C-B’. 


Internal Dynamics of the Group (B-B’) 


The types of concepts used in characterizing the group as a social system 
have been discussed by Cartwright and Zander (20), whose volume 
provides the only single overview of the field-theoretical approach to these 
problems. In this section, we describe some of these concepts and their 
empirical foundations. As successive concepts are discussed, we indicate 
interrelationships with preceding ones. 


Group Goals 


If a group is engaged in problem solving, it may be conceived of as 
changing its situation, i.e., moving from one position in its environment 
to another (8, 112). A minimal definition of group goals appears to 
. involve attributes similar to those ascribed to individual goals (77). A goal 
_ is a state of affairs in the external environment toward which activities 
may be directed, and which if reached terminates the sequence of activities 
_ (58). Just as with the individual, so group goals are dependent on possi- 
l bilities existing in the environment and are influenced by environmental 

demands, e.g., institutional “imperatives” (34). The suggestion that, in 
addition, there exist internal processes in groups which influence selection 
_ of goals—in a fashion similar to the operation of need processes in indi- 
viduals—is implicit in the notion of “hidden agenda,” which has proved 
useful in work with therapy groups (15, 36) and training groups in 
human relations (17), and upon which Thelen and others (124) have 
begun quantitative research. The conception which seems to be involved 
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is that certain disequilibria may occur in relationships among parts of a 
group, which then operate “homeostatically” to influence the selection of 
group goals. The question as to whether all groups have goals is implicit 
in Jennings’ (64) broad distinction between psyche- and socio-groups, the 
latter being organized about group goals, the former about the satisfac. 
tions of associating with congenial people. It has been suggested that 
these are two ideal types defining a continuum (27). But it is difficult 
to see other than expository value in this typology, and why pure friendship 
groups, for example, are said to be without either implicit or explicit goals. 


Group Activities 


In locomoting toward its goals, a group—more obviously than an 
individual—must provide for adequate working relationships or coordi- 
nation among its subparts. Benne and Sheats (12) have analyzed func- 
tional roles which appear in discussion groups and have subsumed these 
under three broad functional categories pertaining to group locomotion, 
group maintenance, and personal goals of members. Heyns (55) has 
shown how functional roles tend to re-emerge in the group when a 
member who has performed a given role refrains from doing so by experi- 
mental prearrangement. Similar tendencies for members to “fill the 
breach” and perform apparently necessary, but neglected, functions were 
reported by Carter and Nixon (18), Gibb (48), and Kahn and Katz (65). 
Bales and Strodtbeck (7) found that experimental groups working on a 
standard problem go thru a regular sequence of activity phases, moving 
successively thru functions which these investigators designated as orien- 
tation, evaluation, and control. Much research remains to be done, in 
which tasks and environmental conditions are systematically varied, 
before the intefrelations between group goals (or task requirements) and 
group activities can be determined (33). The general point that group 
locomotion is adversely affected by failure of members to be steered by 
group goals is documented by Deutsch’s study (32) of cooperative and 
competitive classroom groups, by Mintz’s elicitation (94) of disorgan- 
ization of group behavior under conditions of competition, and by the 
finding of Fouriezos, Hutt, and Guetzkow (44) that self-oriented behavior 
in conference groups is related to poor productivity. 


Group Structures 


Various types of structures can be identified for any given group. Among 
the most important of these are structures defined in terms of functional 
roles, communication, influence, and sociometric relationships, respectively. 

Structure of Functional Roles. Where the type of task and environmental 
conditions are relatively enduring, one would expect a group to develop 
stability in functional roles as well. These roles may be regarded as posi- 
tions which members can occupy in a group, and which given individuals 
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come to occupy under the influence of expectations by others (98). Various 
suggestions have been made for the origin of expectations concerning roles. 
Barnard (8) discussed this in terms of a presumed recognition by members 
of the advantages of division of labor coupled with recognition of indi- 
vidual differences in abilities and temperament. Bales (6) suggested that 
common expectations develop in response to needs for individual security 
and, therefore, a predictable social environment. 

Since much of the research dealing with the role structure of groups 
appears to have had its impetus in an interest in problems of “leadership,” 
certain semantic unclarities in this term should be noted. In most current 
researches leadership is said to be exerted when individuals perform neces- 
sary group functions (83, 104, 119). This usage, according to which any 
or all members of a group are leaders when they are performing certain 
functional roles, is at variance with everyday usage, according to which 
we can designate a given person as the “leader” of the group. Following 
the former usage, Cattell (21) stated that leadership exists to the extent 
that properties of the group (syntality) are modified by the individual’s 
presence. Krech and Crutchfield (70) asserted that the person is acting 
as a leader if he performs one or all of 14 group functions, ranging from 
planner to scapegoat. Redl (104), working in the psychoanalytic frame- 
work, listed a different set of leadership functions which center about 
group formation, maintenance, and disruption. 

Due perhaps to the persisting effects of the popular meaning of leader- 
ship, many of the studies in this area appear to have been concerned with 
comparing group structures which concentrate important group functions 
in one person versus structures which distribute these functions more or 
less widely among various members. Bavelas (10) found that in five-person 
experimental groups, concentration of leadership functions produced 
greater group locomotion, but lower morale. Kahn and Katz (65) found 
with industrial work groups that supervisors of high-producing units 
tended to concentrate several key functions in their own hands, but to 
delegate certain other responsibilities and to encourage shared decisions. 
A number of studies conducted in other settings have found in general 
that a wide distribution of functions results in greater productivity 
(26, 74, 83). However, Maier and Solem (87), in studying what might 
be regarded as the limiting conditions of concentration versus dispersion, 
reported that led groups produce better solutions to complex problems than 
leaderless ones, apparently because the leaders in their experimental 
groups encouraged the consideration of minority opinions. Cartwright 
and Zander (20) suggested that rather than asking how much concentration 
is optimal, the question should be formulated in terms of the effects pro- 
duced by combining functions in certain ways under specified circum- 
stances. The study by Carter and others (19) is interesting in that it 
indicated that certain functions fell “naturally” to a person who was 
presented to a group as its designated “leader.” Designated leaders tended 
to engage in the functions of “analyzing the situation” and “initiating: 
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action,” as well as in certain other functions which, however, varied 
with the differential requirements of three different types of group tasks. 

Communication Structure. A necessary condition for the coordination of 
functions within a group is the existence of communication among sub- 
parts, and for reasons similar to those which lead to the development of 
stable roles, it is to be expected that groups will tend to develop relatively 
well-defined channels of communication (8). Festinger (38) suggested 
that besides forces to communicate which derive from the group, indi- 
viduals require support for their beliefs in “social reality,” and will 
therefore initiate communications either to ascertain what others believe, 
or to change others’ beliefs in the direction of their own. An experiment 
by Festinger and Thibaut (41) showed that in line with this hypothesis, 
communications tend to be directed to individuals who are perceived as 
deviating from the group norm. Bavelas (11) constructed a mathematical 
model for dealing with communication structures, which enables one 
to compare groups in terms of the distances between positions in the 
structure and to compare positions within the same structure on the basis 
of “relative centrality.” A number of laboratory experiments reported by 
Bavelas (10) attested to the fruitfulness of this approach. The influence 
of flow of information thru different types of communication structures 
upon the effectiveness of group activities has been examined by Leavitt 
(72). In addition, Leavitt reported data which showed that position in 
the communication structure will affect the emergence of leadership, i.e., 
the types of role functions which will be performed. Reverse effects, which 
have indicated that position in the role structure will influence position 
in the communication network, have likewise been found (61). 

Power Structure. A further condition of coordination within a group is 
that some control system exists whereby members can influence each 
other’s behavior. “Power” is used here to indicate the ability of members 
to influence the behavior of other members or of the group. Sociological 
uses of the term are considered by Bierstedt (14). Lippitt and others (85) 
showed that even without prior discussion of the matter, members of 
children’s groups evidenced a high degree of agreement in their ratings 
of relative power of group members. This research distinguished two 
modes by which influence can be exerted, direct influence and behavioral 
contagion, and examined relationships between position in the power 
structure and members’ initiation of, or response to, either mode of 
influence. A theory propounded many years ago by Simmel (116), to the 
effect that the stable power structure for three-person groups is a coali- 
tion of one pair arrayed against the third member, was experimentally 
confirmed by Mills (93). The greater the size of the group, the more 
likely it is that some members will be dissatisfied with the group goal. 
Since the attainment of greater power implies greater influence in setting 
group goals, one would expect that the larger the group, the greater the 
tendency for coalitions to form. Thus Hare (54) found that conflicting 
subgroups arose more frequently in groups of larger membership. 
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Among other complexities which made for difficulty in studying power 
is the fact that various positions within the power structure acquire 
differential valence for members, so that there tends to be some sort 
of overlap between one’s power position and one’s status or prestige 
position. Several investigations have been concerned with the effects of 
such “power-status” structures on the development of communication 
structures. Back and others (5) noted a tendency for rumors affecting 
the welfare of an organization to be transmitted upward in the power 
hierarchy. Kelley (66) found that low-status persons in experimental 
groups tend to communicate upward, which behavior he interpreted as a 
substitute for actual upward movement in the hierarchy. Hurwitz, Zander, 
and Hymovitch (61) found that tendencies to communicate up or down 
appear to be strongly influenced by whether the content of the message 
protects or threatens existing power relationships. Gardner (47) and 
Jaques (63) reported similar effects in industrial situations. 

Sociometric Structure. Attractions and repulsions among individual 
members seem to occur universally within groups. While Moreno (95) 
and Jennings (64) have equated the pattern of such positive and negative 
choices with the group’s structure, it seems clear that the sociometric 
structure is but one of the various types of structures which a group may 
possess (115). A number of researches have explored relationships between 
sociometric structure and other group properties. Festinger, Schachter, and 
Back (42) showed how a communication structure which developed in a 
housing project under the influence of geographical location of neighbors 
influenced in turn the structure of friendship choices. Homans (57) pro- 
posed that liking among individuals is directly related to frequency of 
interaction, and Bovard (16) made a similar interpretation concerning 
sociometric choices in classroom groups. However, as Festinger and 
Kelley (40) have shown, liking was inversely related to frequency of 
interaction when the interaction was unpleasant. That sociometric struc- 
ture may operate in turn to influence the communication structure was 
illustrated in the study by Festinger and others (43), in which it was 
shown that people tended to direct communication to those they liked. 
Whether the type of group goal involved members in relationships of 
competition or cooperation was an influence on the pattern of sociometric 
choices in the previously cited experiment by Deutsch (32). Bales and 
Strodtbeck (7) indicated that positive or negative reactions to others were 
influenced by the particular activity phase in which the group was engaged. 

The sociometric technic has enjoyed great popularity partly because it 
is so easy to use, and partly because it offers a convenient way of approach- 
ing fuller diagnosis of structural and other properties of groups. In prac- 
tice, many users of the technic have failed to explore the bases of attrac- 
tion and repulsion, or their interrelations with other group properties, 
following Moreno in treating sociometric choices as primary variables from 
which other group properties may be derived. However, sociometric 
methods need not be confined to positive- and neg:i.ve-liking choices. 
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They have been extended, for example, to studies of communication link- 
ages in formal organizations (121). As a measurement device, the socio- 
metric test has stimulated valuable work on problems of validity, 
reliability, construction of scores, and tests of significance (30, 37, 86), all 
of which bear on the general problem of dealing with structural properties 
of groups. A review of the methods available for handling such data has 
been given by Proctor and Loomis (103). 

Group Standards. In discussing functional roles, we referred to the 
process whereby expectations influence member behavior. Besides expec- 
tations which apply differentially to functional roles—and, it might be 
added, which apply to positions in other structures of the group (9)— 
group members appear to develop expectations or standards which apply 
to the behavior, attitudes, and beliefs of all members, irrespective of their 
roles. While sociologists and cultural anthropologists have documented the 
existence of uniformities of behavior and belief within different societies 
or cultures, studies, such as those by Newcomb (97) of political attitudes 
in a college community, by Roethlisberger and Dickson (107) of work 
behavior in industrial settings, and by Lazarsfeld, Berelson, and Gaudet 
(71), of voting behavior in a national election, have suggested that face- 
to-face groups are the immediate bearers of pressures upon individuals 
to conform to these wider standards. Functional explanations of the origins 
of group standards have been proposed in such terms as minimizing 
factional splits (6), and enabling the development of a common frame of 
reference for efficient communication about group activities (8). As was 
shown by Schachter (110), standards did, in fact, appear to be more 
strongly enforced the more relevant they were to the group’s goals and 
activities. Enforcement may take place by the threat of expelling deviant 
members from the group, but Asch (3) and Sherif (114) found that 
conformity may arise from individual needs as well. 

A number of studies may be cited to illustrate relationships between 
group standards and other aspects of groups. Thus, in the study by 
Lippitt and others (85) and in Whyte’s study (129) of street gangs, 
members who were high in the power hierarchy tended to be perceived 
as enforcers of group standards. However, where group standards 
(“traditions”) and powerful leaders were in opposition, Merei (90) found 
that in an experiment with nursery-school groups the influence of the 
standards was greater than that of the leaders. The previously cited study 
by Kelley (66) showed that high-status persons are subjected to less 
pressure to conform to standards. And the study by Festinger and Thibaut 
(41) indicated influence of standards upon communication structure. 
Bovard (16) and Preston and Heintz (102) varied the functional roles 
of appointed leaders and found that these, and perhaps other concomitant 
changes in group properties, affected the influence of group standards 
over members. 

Group Cohesiveness. Up to this point we have described certain con- 
cepts which seem to be required in treating a group as a problem-solving 
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system. Lewin (80) suggested that from the standpoint of the individual 
member, however, the group can be conceived as a region of the person’s 
life space which the person may desire to enter or to leave. Following 
this view, “group cohesiveness” has been defined in terms of the attrac- 
tiveness of belonging to the group, specifically as the resultant of all the 
forces which tend to move members into or out of a group or to restrain 
such movement (42). Gross and Martin (52) criticized this definition on 
several grounds, one of which is that it makes cohesiveness rest on indi- 
vidual rather than on group properties. However, as with the attractiveness 
of any region of the life space, the valence of a group depends both on the 
needs of the person and the perceived suitability of the group for satisfy- 
ing these needs. Thus, it would appear more accurate to say that “cohesive- 
ness” as a concept applies to a relationship between group properties and 
individual needs. Back (4) attempted to alter cohesiveness experimentally 
by varying the desirability of other members as associates (the sociometric 
structure), the desirability of the group goal, and the status of the given 
group with respect to other groups in its environment. All of these, it is 
clear, involve variations in group properties. Back found that whichever 
variation was used to increase the attractiveness of the group, effectiveness 
of group standards likewise increased, altho communication characteristics 
differed with different bases of attraction. 

Festinger (38) proposed a general relationship between cohesiveness and 
standards such that the pressures which the group can exert toward con- 
formity are only as great as the strength of attractiveness that the group 
holds for a given member. The more attractive the group, the more the 
person will fear being rejected, and in the experiment by Schachter (110) 
it was demonstrated that cohesive groups apply this sanction more readily 
than noncohesive ones. Examples of conditions which may increase forces 
toward group membership are the member’s position in the power struc- 
ture (66) and the presence of group goals involving cooperative relation- 
ships (32). Conditions increasing forces away from a group include the 
group’s performing poorly with respect to its goals (45), failure of other 
members to accept the group goals (44), and the existence of barriers 
to communication (106). 


The Group as Environment for the Individual (B-A’) 


We have noted in the preceding discussion of cohesiveness that from 
the standpoint of the individual, the group may be treated in terms of 
the person’s life space, i.e., his psychological environment. In this section 
we cite a number of studies, some of which have already been mentioned, 
which illustrate how various group characteristics can affect the environ- 
ment within which the person is striving for his goals, and how this in 
turn will affect certain aspects of individual behavior, which are here 
subsumed under the headings: motivation, cognition, and “adequacy.” 
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Motivation 


Lewis (82) examined the situation of an individual who begins a task 
which is completed by a second person, where the latter is perceived as a 
cooperating partner. She showed that this occurrence in the psychological 
environment of the first person can reduce his need tensions. Horwitz (58) 
measured tension systems in individuals with respect to group goals and 
showed that group goals can induce tension systems in individuals and 
that whether or not the group achieves its goals determines whether or 
not these tension systems will be reduced. Implications of type of group 
goal for the fate of tension systems in members were discussed by Deutsch 
(32). Since group activity can change the person’s position with respect 
to his own goals, even tho he is himself quiescent, groups may create an 
environment in which the “ground is moving under one’s feet.” This 
appears to have consequences for individual management of tensions. 
Horwitz and Lee (59) showed that where, as a result of group action, 
the person is moved into a new situation before he has made a decision to 
enter this situation, motivational tensions tend to be expressed in wish 
fulfilment. However, if the person has made a decision, tensions tend to 
be expressed in activity orientation. This finding is in line with results 
of the so-called group-decision experiments reported by Bennett (13), 
Levine and Butler (74), and Lewin (79), which showed that in group 
environments in which decision making by individuals is encouraged, 
individuals are more likely to persist in carrying out given activities than 
where decision making does not occur. The power structure of the group 
may determine whether or not members will participate in decision making 
and has similarly been shown to affect the individual’s persistence in 
action (65, 83). Group standards have been found to have significant 
effects on an individual's level of aspiration, an aspect of motivational 
behavior which involves decision making about how high one should 
set goals (23, 39). In these terms, Durkheim’s study (35) of suicide can 
be viewed as an example of the breakdown of an individual’s ability to 
set goals in the absence of group standards (“anomie”). Horwitz and 
others (60) produced related effects in a laboratory experiment which 
demonstrated that psychological satiation in repetitive work proceeds 
most rapidly in the absence of a group standard about goal setting, next 
most rapidly where there is conflict about the standard, less rapidly where 
there is an agreed-upon standard, and least so where there is an agreed- 
upon standard plus some objective basis for goal setting. 


Cognition 


The literature which will be cited under this heading deals mainly with 
the effects of group standards upon the formation of individual judgments, 
beliefs, and perceptions. Sherif (114) demonstrated that judgments made 
in the absence of objective data were strongly influenced by the reported 
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judgments of others. This was interpreted to mean that persons tend to 
seek support from “social reality” where they cannot establish their 
views on objective grounds, as is usually the case in everyday life. Aug- 
menting this tendency is the fact that groups administer rewards and 
punishments to enforce conformity to standards. The notion of reference 
groups upon which individuals rely in making judgments was introduced 
by Hyman (62) and was found to have explanatory value in such studies 
as those by Charters and Newcomb (24), Merton and Kitt (91), and 
Newcomb (97). The double aspect of reference groups in providing a 
frame of reference for evaluations by individuals and in inducing con- 
formity was discussed by Kelley (67). Field experiments, such as those 
reported by Lippitt and others (85) and Trager and Radke-Yarrow (126), 
demonstrated the power of group standards in shaping individual “atti- 
tudes” concerning intergroup relations. 

Lewin and Grabbe (81) argued that in view of the role of these group 
factors in determining attitudes, “re-education” of attitudes requires that 
attempts be made to change group standards as well as the individuals 
directly concerned. Data on whether the changes produced by operation 
of group standards are genuine or are merely overt accommodations to 
public opinion were provided in studies by Bovard (16), Gorden (49), 
and Preston and Heintz (102). The evidence indicated that private as 
well as publicly announced beliefs changed, altho shifts toward the group 
standard were greater where the subjects anticipated that their opinions 
would be made known to the group. 


Adequacy 


We use this term broadly to designate the person’s ability to take action 
in order to satisfy his needs (or to manage “inner” conflicts so that they 
do not prevent action). Several studies will be cited to indicate how 
adequacy may be enhanced or reduced by properties of the group environ- 
ment. The greater the person’s power in the group, the more able will 
he be to act to steer the group and the more likely it is that the results of 
group locomotion will prove personally satisfying to him. Merei (90) 
concluded from his experiment with nursery-school children that group 
standards may enhance the adequacy of weaker members in a group 
by curbing the ability of the stronger ones to steer the group for their 
own purposes. Wright (133) showed that if a child’s power is augmented 
by the presence of a friend, he can more readily express hostility en- 
gendered by a frustrating adult. Greater spontaneity in a child’s activity 
when he is behaving in the presence of a friendly adult was reported by 
Arsenian (2). Hurwitz, Zander, and Hymovitch (61) found that par- 
ticipation in discussion groups was directly affected by how much power 
the person had in the group. This last study confirmed findings by Pepitone 
(100) that individuals tended to distort their perceptions so as to exag- 
gerate the benevolence of power figures, which was interpreted as reflecting: 
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a general orientation in group members toward being advantageously 
located with respect to positions in the power structure of their social 
environments. 

The relation of the person’s handling of inner conflicts to characteristics 
of his group has been the special concern of group therapists. Within 
the psychoanalytic framework, Slavson (117) discussed group effects 
upon the operation of ego-defenses. Redl and Wineman (105) described 
the use of group standards for supplementing individual controls of dis- 
turbed children. A major emphasis at the National Training Laboratory : 
in Group Development (96) was the promotion of intragroup relationships 
which encouraged persons to attempt new modes of social behavior, while 
providing external support in the group in the event that relaxation of 
their original defenses resulted in actions which were threatening to 
themselves or others. 








Effects of the Individual on the Group (A-B’) . 





To the degree that behaviors resulting from given personality char- | 
acteristics are invariant in a group, and to the degree that these behaviors 
are relevant to group functioning, a group will have to make some accom- 
modation to its members’ characteristics. The statement of these two 
conditions, under which individuals as parts of a group will affect the 
group, is sufficient to indicate why, in the light of the present level of 
development of personality theory, research findings in this area are 
meager. One approach to the problem is represented by a study by Cattell 
and Stice (22), in which the authors proceeded by taking a set of per- 
sonality traits and determining whether their occurrence in individuals 
correlated with various aspects of group operation. Stogdill’s review (120) 
of the often contradictory results found in studies dealing with traits asso- 
ciated with leadership, as well as Gouldner’s discussion (50), indicated | 
that slow progress may be expected in following this purely empirical | 
procedure. 

A second, more focused approach proceeded by examining member 
effects on groups in terms of personality characteristics which, on more 
or less theoretical grounds, seemed to be related to group operation. Thus 
Sanford (109) showed that certain needs of members influenced char- 
acteristics of the leadership role in groups. The study by Lippitt and others 
(85) found that physical prowess influenced the power structure in groups 
of disturbed boys of lower socio-economic class, but not in groups of 
normal middle-class boys. Swanson (122) measured a number of psycho- 
analytically derived personality characteristics and found relationships 
with the formation of both sociometric and power structures in discussion 
groups. 

A flourishing line of inquiry, which can be traced back to Cooley (28). 
was concerned with individual ability to perceive others accurately. Gage 
and Suci (46) found positive correlations between perceptual accuracy 
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and one’s sociometric position in the group, as did Chowdhry and New- 
comb (25) and Wood (132). The possibility exists, however, of inter- 
preting this finding in terms of the tendency of popular individuals to 
occupy central positions in the communication network of the group (43), 
which then increases their opportunity to learn about others’ opinions 
and beliefs (10). Thus, no relationship was found between perceptual 
accuracy and popularity of officers aboard a naval vessel (99), perhaps 
because in this type of organization, sociometric position did not influence 
position in the formally established communication structure. Some such 
effect may have operated in the research by Hites and Campbell (56), 
which similarly failed to find any relationship between perceptual accuracy 
and sociometric measures. A method for efficiently studying this type of 
problem was given by Rosenthal and Cofer (108), who “planted” mem- 
bers with certain characteristics in experimental groups and measured 
their effects upon the groups. In this investigation, the presence of “in- 
different” members was found to reduce others’ level of aspiration with 
respect to group goals. 

Finally, to indicate the range of personality characteristics which may 
influence group processes, we may note a number of observations which 
derived incidentally from studies primarily concerned with other ques- 
tions. Effects of individual differences upon the operation of group 
standards were noted by Asch (3), who suggested that persons who readily 
conform to group standards against the evidence of their own senses 
tend to be those who are easily disorganized by immediate difficulties. 
Gorden (49) proposed that efficacy of a group standard varied inversely 
with such personality traits as degree of negativism of members and 
tendency to perceive others as being tolerant of deviation. Horwitz (58) 
found that power of group goals over members who had initially disagreed 
with the goal was influenced under some conditions by how “venturesome” 
the individuals tended to be, while under other conditions it depended 
on how “cautious” they were. The findings by Fouriezos, Hutt, and 
Guetzkow (44) were interpreted to mean that individuals evidencing 
strong self-oriented needs tended to promote conflicts in a group, tho in 
this study it is possible that conflict concerning goals was the cause, rather 
than the effect, of self-oriented expression. 


Effects of the External Environment upon the Group (C-B’) 


The group, as a problem-solving unit, functions in an external environ- 
ment defined in part by its institutional, community, or cultural setting. 
Industrial sociologists have done considerable work on the functioning of 
face-to-face groups within formal organizations. Mayo (89) suggested 
that informal groups arise in the first place to satisfy needs for close, 
personal association, which cannot find satisfaction in the impersonal 
structure of the organization. Roethlisberger and Dickson (107) indicated 
how group standards arise in these informal groups to protect members 
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from such institutional demands as increased production. Barnard (8) 
and Homans (57) discussed influences upon communication within such 
groups, stemming from problems of developing a necessary system of 
common meanings within a large organization. Gardner (47) pointed to 
the “grapevine” function of communication in informal groups, which 
again arises for reasons of mutual protection within the organization. 
In the volume by Dubin (34), a number of studies were collected which 
indicated how various institutional “imperatives” impinged on the func- 
tioning of informal groups located within organizations. 

Moving from organizational settings, Whyte’s detailed case study (129) 
may be cited to illustrate the way in which community characteristics 
influence the structure and function of street gangs. The operation of 
community differences to produce differences in classroom groups was 
indicated in the study by Cornell, Lindvall, and Saupe (29), and effects 
of national cultures upon committee operation in a preliminary study 
by Gyr (53). 

Group status was mentioned above as a determinant of cohesiveness. 
It is obvious that a group’s status depends on relationships with other 
groups in its external environment. Lewin (80) analyzed the problems 
of cohesiveness of minority groups which arise from their lower position 
in the status hierarchy of the community. Effects upon a group of its 
having lower status in relation to another group were investigated experi- 
mentally by Thibaut (125), who proposed certain conditions under which 
either the privileged or underprivileged group will become more or less 
cohesive. Back (4) demonstrated that with increased valence of a group 
due to high prestige, group standards tended to become more strongly 
enforced. Grinker and Spiegel (51) and Leighton (73) provided examples, 
from airplane crews and groups in a Japanese relocation camp, respec- 
tively, which showed that cohesiveness increased under certain conditions 
of environmental threat. 

Since other groups will normally be part of any given group’s environ- 
ment, and since individuals may share membership in more than one 
group, members will sometimes find themselves subject to overlapping 
group standards which are in conflict. This will have the consequence of 
weakening the efficacy of standards, at least of those standards belonging 
to the less potent group. An interesting example of this phenomenon 
during a time of community disaster was given by Killian (69). 


Utilization of Concepts in Change Programs 


The matrix presented at the beginning of this article described three 
types of systems: the individual, the group, the institution. Each of these, 
it was suggested, can be regarded as a problem-solving unit. Some of the 
functions necessary for problem-solving behavior of groups were described 
under the heading of internal dynamics of the group. It is intriguing to 
speculate that certain functions are necessary for the behavior of any 
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problem-solving system (68). Problems of control and coordination of 
parts, for example, would appear to exist in the case of any functioning 
unit, whether individuals, groups, or institutions. In discussing group 
effects upon individuals and institutional effects upon groups, examples 
were given of how a larger system in the matrix influences a smaller one 
as an environment within which locomotion by the smaller occurs. The 
influence of a smaller unit upon a larger one was illustrated in the dis- 
cussion of individual effects upon groups in terms of the accommodation 
of the unit to characteristics of its parts. 

One further property of the matrix should be noted, which is of especial 
importance to practitioners interested in introducing programs of change 
within groups. The variables within and among systems are all inter- 
dependent in the sense that variation within any cell may affect variables 
in the same or other cells. Indeed, a given change may result in chains 
of significant effects running thru several cells of the matrix. This may 
be illustrated by a consideration of possible consequences of introducing 
“action research” procedures (75) into a group or institution. As these 
procedures have been developed in the case of training groups (96) and 
community self-surveys (111) they entail the introduction of at least three 
functional roles: fact finding, feedback, and evaluation. Such a change 
in functional roles may produce effects within the power structure of the 
group, since feedback of information, for example, can be employed to 
weaken the influence of some member or subgroup (88). If evaluation is 
shared by the group, it enables wider participation in decision making 
and will result, presumably, in greater motivation on the part of individual 
members (111). The practice of fact finding so far as it concerns other 
groups in the environment may engender hostility toward the fact-finding 
group (101) and create problems of intergroup conflict, with possible 
consequences, as we have seen above, for group cohesiveness and com- 
munication. In terms of the matrix, these examples illustrate that intro- 
ducing the roles required for “action research” may involve processes in 
cell B-B’, cell B-A’, and in the chain consisting of cells B-C’, C-B’. In 
principle, therefore, changes in any variable within a system should be 
considered in terms of effects upon other variables within the same system, 
and upon variables in related systems as well. 
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CHAPTER III 


Survey-Research Methods for the Study 


of Communities and Community Problems 
STEPHEN B. WITHEY 


Srartinc from the early social surveys and dealing specifically with school 
and community surveys, Sears (78) reviewed the literature up to 1939. 
Interviewing, questionnaires, and statistical methods were reviewed in 
separate chapters of the same issue. Similar content was covered in the 
December issues of the Review in 1945 and in 1948. 

Survey research, or more descriptively, the sample interview survey (54) 
is a development of the World War II years in social science. It is the 
combination of several methods into one research operation. These methods 
include at least sampling, research design, interviewing, attitude measure- 
ment or assessment, and content analysis. Other research tools can be 
included and have been used. 

Tho the basic survey-research methods apply to any survey-research 
study, in surveys of communities one is very likely to include methods that 
are usually used only in the study of groups or organizations or to use 
the survey as an adjunct to other methods of research, thus requiring an 
integration of procedures and findings. The use of group interviewing (1), 
sociometry (25, 64, 86), resident observation (40), and diagnostic inter- 
viewing (83) are examples. Deri and others (32) and Krech (51) dis- 
cussed several of the available technics. Many of the problems of such 
inter-disciplinary activity at the community research level were covered 
by Bronfenbrenner and Devereux (6). 

An exhaustive review of survey-research methods could include a large 
share of the literature in all of these various fields. Space limitations 
require selection. Some areas frequently treated elsewhere and those less 
generally used in survey operations are omitted altogether. The selective 
emphasis in this review is on source references that include bibliographies 
of the larger field and on publications that made unique methodological 
contributions or specified methodological procedures in some detail for 
the technics customarily used in survey research. 

As an object of study, the community presents many facets. Every 
discipline in the social sciences has included it in some way in its focus. 
From the sociological point of view, the development of community re- 
search was well summarized by Hollingshead (41). These studies seem 
to fall into three types: ecological, structural, and typological. Bernard (5) 
and Murdock (67) regarded as the outstanding omission in community 
studies the area of dynamics of social interaction as differentiated from 
the structural aspects previously emphasized. The sample interview survey 
has the advantage of being adaptable to this and numerous other ap- - 
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proaches. However, the plurality of necessary technics and the multi- 
plicity of possible technics demand of the staff a wide assortment of skills. 


Survey-Research Methods 


A short account of survey-research procedures was given by Ackoff and 
Pritzker (2) and Maccoby and Holt (57). Concise discussions of methods 
were offered by Katona (46) and by Krech and Crutchfield (52). Recent 
and more exhaustive treatment, with lengthy bibliographies on the various 
technics involved on most surveys, was offered by Festinger and Katz (34), 
Jahoda, Deutsch, and Cook (45), and Parten (71). These are the text- 
books in the field. Most of the areas alluded to later were given detailed 
treatment in these books. General discussions on survey research as a 
research procedure were offered by Campbell (10) and Krech (51). The 
large area of attitude- and opinion-research methods was reviewed . by 
McNemar (58). 

Significant contributions to the field in the last four or five years were 
summarized and bibliographically reported in the Annual Review of 
Psychology by Bruner (7), Katz (47), Newcomb (69), and Smith (82) 
in their larger reviews of the area of social psychology. Similar sum- 
maries on statistical theory and research design were offered by Grant 
(36), McNemar (59), and Mosteller (66). 


Community Self-Surveys 


From the community study point of view, the most significant develop- 
ment was probably in the area of increased experience in “self-surveys.” 
This procedure was used as a method of economy in the total research 
budget, but predominantly it was utilized as a means of actually pro- 
ducing changes in attitudes and behavior. The pioneer work was con- 
ducted by the social science department of Fisk University but was 
considerably extended in the Northtown self-survey by Selltiz and Wormser 
(79, 96). Their reports are full of procedural detail and virtually serve 
as a handbook for most aspects of such survey operations. 


Research Orientations 


Similar action orientations have resulted in a growing body of articles 
dealing with the problem of acceptance of survey findings and feedback 
procedures. Considerable research is needed in this area (61). There is a 
need for continued involvement at all stages of the survey of those persons 
who are concerned with the survey findings. This results in an overlap 
with many of the technics of the self-survey. Many of the problems arising 
in this area are covered by Chein, Cook, and Harding (17), Coffey and 
others (21), Mann (60), and Mann and Lippitt (62). 

If one’s research goals involve action developments, and even if the 
goal is only research ~riented in terms of analysis of results, such problems 
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as entrance, rapport, acceptance, and sponsorship are important, especially 
at the community level. These problems were stressed by Chein (16) and 
by Sewell (80) and involved considerations affecting not only study, 
planning, and design but also all the stages of the survey. 


Research Design 


One of the several criteria differentiating survey research from polling 
is the use of research design. This involves the selection of the sample, 
the timing of interviewing (27, 53), the structure of the questionnaire, 
development of indexes, and experimental controls. This topic is too ex- 
tensive to review adequately here but was briefly treated in an article 


by Stouffer (87). One’s design is crucial in determining the power of one’s 
research effort. 


Sampling 


Developments in sampling have been a crucial factor in making surveys 
accurate research instruments. The method of sampling is a major deter- 
miner of the degree of confidence one’s findings merit. Tho the services 
of a competent sampler are usually of importance, there are procedures 
that can be followed successfully by anyone for uncomplicated populations. 
The basic principles of random selection are the important criterion on 
which subsequent mathematical calculations can be based. Short of a near 
census, sheer size is no criterion of lack of bias. 

An area-sampling design for a community was thoroly treated by 
Hansen and Hurwitz (37) and by Kish (49). Thoro technical treatment 
of sampling was offered by Cochran (20), Deming (31), and Yates (98). 
An elementary description of principles was offered by McCarthy (55) ; 
characteristics of a good sampling job by Deming (30); recent develop- 
ments by Yates (97); sampling problems in educational research by 
Marks (63); and discussions on errors by Cochran (19), Deming (29), 


Goodman and Maccoby (35), and Hansen and others (38). The literature 
is extensive and largely technical. 


Methods of Obtaining Data 


This area involves the development of a data-gathering tool, the actual 
interviewing, reporting the interview, and the administration and training 
of the field staff. Problems are extensive and prevailing solutions are still 
debated. Research in the area, tho considerable, is still inadequate. 

The problems of constructing a questionnaire are many; getting it used 
and then interpreting the responses add to the complexity of the problems. 
Cantril’s early book (15) dealt with many of the problems. A general 
book on question construction was written by Payne (72). A brief account 
of the development of a questionnaire was offered by Deane (28). Some’ 
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problems in the wording of questions were covered by Crutchfield and 
Gordon (26), Kornhauser (50), Payne (73), Romine (75), and Terris 
(89). Examples of other contributions to specific problems are articles by 
Campbell (9) on problems in the use of the open question, Maccoby (56) 
on questions on finances, Crespi (24) on interview effect, and Cahalan, 
Tamulonis, and Verner (8) on bias. The research of Hyman and his 
associates (43, 44, 81, 84, 85) is by far the largest in this field. Their 
work dealt mostly with interviewer effects as they mold the nature of the 
data collected. 

A detailed account of field procedures, a rather rare thing, was offered 
by Merton (65) and by the Survey Research Center (91). Field methods, 
in general, were discussed in symposiums reported by Harris and Con- 
nelly (39) and by the Survey Research Center (90). Cannell (12) con- 
tributed a paper on factors affecting refusal rates and one (13) on 
interviewer training principles. A role-playing technic for such training 
was offered by Barron (3) and by Kay and Schick (48). Manuals on field 
practices were offered by National Opinion Research Center (68) and 
by the Survey Research Center (92). 

Considerable attention has been drawn in the last few years to the 
development of indirect methods of measuring attitudes. Usually this in- 
volves the development or use of a projective technic. These are useful for 
assessing various reactions that seem to be inaccessible by regular ques- 
tioning. However, their use or development requires considerable sophis- 
tication in the psychological principles involved in their interpretation. 
New developments in such indirect technics along with mention of the 
problems that arise in their use are summarized by Campbell (11), Cob- 
liner (18), Proshansky (74), Saenger and Proshansky (76), Sanford and 
Rosenstock (77), Weschler (94), and Weschler and Bernberg (95). 


Analysis Procedures 


Content Analysis. Any survey utilizes the principles of content analysis 
at some stage of the survey process. Berelson (4) organized and sum- 
marized virtually all the literature in the area. Specific procedures are 
treated in the Survey Research Center manual for coders (93). 

Machine Tabulation and Computational Aids. The use of Hollerith cards 
has become virtually mandatory in survey procedures. Tho skilled advice 
is necessary for complicated operations, most surveys can be completed 
with only simple procedures. Fattu (33) summarized the literature on 
these machines and other mechanical aids. 

Analysis and Interpretation. The actual analysis of data is too compli- 
cated and detailed an area to warrant treatment here. It is, to a large 
extent, dictated by previous procedures and decisions, Statistical texts deal 
with the subject from various points of view, and interpretation is often a 
matter of the theory of the adopted disciplinary approach. Reference 
might, however, be made to Hovland, Lumsdaine, and Sheffield (42), and 
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to Stouffer and others (88), who treated some general aspects of this broad 
area. The development of models has been especially prominent in the 
postwar years, and the increasing involvement of mathematicians in this 


effort has proved rewarding. The work of Coombs (22, 23) is typical 
but not isolated. 


Surveys in Underdeveloped Areas 


New problems are raised in the use of survey-research methods in certain 
locations. Only a few survey-research studies were carried on in places 
where technical training, equipment, and assistance are in short supply. 
A review of procedures used in Puerto Rico was given by Cannell, Wale, 


and Withey (14). The problem was also very briefly treated by 
UNESCO (70). 
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CHAPTER IV 


Action Research in Schools 


KENNETH D. WANN 


Acrion research to improve practices in schools has received its greatest 
impetus during the last six years. A survey of the literature revealed 
relatively few references to educational action research as such prior to 
1948. Writers (5, 66) for many years, however, have urged teachers to 
become more consistent consumers of research, and some (9, 22, 50, 66) 
have proposed that teachers themselves conduct research as a means of 
improving their teaching. The type of research proposed involved coopera- 
tion with research specialists in the collecting of data for certain funda- 
mental studies. Cutright and Dahl (22) described teacher research involv- 
ing the use of experimental and control groups but recognized this as 
difficult and suggested cooperative research to avoid a danger of neglecting 
the teacher’s responsibilities to his pupils. 

The development of action research in schools represents an attempt to 
provide a research methodolgy which is suitable for study and solution of 
school problems in relation to the total social situation and which can 
be conducted by teachers as a part of their teaching activity. Corey (15) 
traced the term action research and its methodology to two somewhat inde- 
pendent sources: (a) the activities of John Collier who, when he was 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, advocated action research as a means of 
more effective social planning; and (b) Kurt Lewin and his students, who 
used action type research in improving human relations and studying 
groups. 

The adaptation of action-research methodology to the study of educa- 
tional problems, however, was the culmination of a long evolutionary 
process. Hopkins (36) described cooperative curriculum study in the 
early 1920’s in Los Angeles, at Stephens College (Missouri), in Denver, 
and in Houston as evidencing many of the characteristics of action re- 
search. The studies undertaken in the period 1932-1940 by the Teacher 
Education Commission (49), the Eight Year Study (2), and the Michigan 
Study of Secondary Education (52) embodied many elements of action 
research. In the period following 1940, a number of research bureaus 
were established thruout the country for the purpose of developing coopera- 
tive research in schools (45). The Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
Teachers College, Columbia University (57), established in 1943, had as 
its purpose the development of a type of research which would make it 
possible to speed up the process of curriculum change and reduce the gap 
between knowledge and practice in our schools. Such research was desig- 
nated by this group as cooperative action research. Most of the reports 
published by the Institute prior to 1948, however, appear to be the result- 
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of cooperative research rather than action research as defined in later 
reports from the same group (14, 15, 39, 62). The period following 1948 
found many writers giving attention to the definition of the action-research 
process in schools, to reports of cooperative action research undertaken in 
schools, and to reports of ways to facilitate such research by educators. 
These reports will be reviewed in subsequent sections of this chapter. 


Nature of Action Research in Schools 


A number of terms are used to designate the process of research and 
action by workers in schools. Mackenzie (42) used the terms field experi- 
mentation and operational research, and Smith (55) used the term opera- 
tional research synonymously with action research. Wrightstone (67) 
designated the process research action, and Wiles (65) reported finding 
such expressions as cooperative research, evaluative research, service re- 
search, evaluative process, and inservice training used to describe what he 
believed was the same process. The most widely used term, however, was 
action research, 

Definitions of action research include many elements. Corey (15) de- 
fined it as the process by which practitioners attempt to study their 
problems scientifically in order to guide, correct, and evaluate their deci- 
sions and actions. Mukerji (46) defined action research as an interactive 
process related to an on-going activity in an attempt to improve that 
activity by the participants. Foshay and Goodson (28) indicated that 
action research is the name of a process intended to improve action sys- 
tematically. Cunningham and Miel (21) said that the hypotheses to be 
tested are stated in terms of programs for improvement of the problem 
situation. Wann (63) reported that teachers who had participated in 
action research found it helpful because they had been able to study their 
problems in a more systematic way than formerly. 

Foshay and Goodson (28) described action research as an attempt to 
apply values to reality. It is an approach to making what we do consistent 
with what we believe. Trager and Radke (61) emphasized the importance 
of action research in helping make the new values inherent in changed 
programs compatible with the teacher’s values. For this reason, action 
research is considered an effective means of changing people and thus 
of changing the curriculum (62). 

The pattern of action research was described as a stepwise process 
(7, 15, 29, 37, 46) involving essentially the following steps: (a) identi- 
fication of a problem area about which an individual or group wants to 
take some action, (b) the selection of a specific problem and the formula- 
tion of a hypothesis that implies a goal and a procedure for reaching it, (c) 
the careful recording of actions taken and the accumulation of evidence 
to determine the degree to which the goal has been achieved, (d) the 
inference from this evidence of generalizations regarding the relation be- 
tween the actions and the desired goal, and (e) the continuous retesting 
of these generalizations in other action situations. 
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It was considered important but not essential that action research be 
cooperative (7, 15, 24, 42, 59) in order to bring to bear upon problem 
solving the power of group support and group effort (39, 62). There 
was rather general agreement that action research must study problems 
which are real to teachers (7, 36, 42, 43, 51) and that these must be 
studied in terms of the total local situation in which the teachers are 
working (29, 33, 42). Emphasis was placed on the need for the teacher 
to share in all aspects of the research from problem identification to 
testing of solutions in action (42, 43, 62). Teachers should become 
research associates, not merely subjects of experimentation or assistants 
in gathering data (21, 62). 

Chein, Cook, and Harding (12) and Wrightstone (67) discussed the 
varieties of action research which might be conducted: (a) diagnostic 
research, which is an analysis of a problem or situation in order to discover 
needs for action; (b) participant action research, which attempts to 
involve more people than the first type in order to assure action as a 
result of a diagnosis or survey; (c) empirical, in which the basic idea 
is to do something and keep a record of what is done and what happens 
as a result; and (d) experimental, which is controlled research on the 
relative effectiveness of various action technics. 


Action Research Undertaken in Schools 


A great variety of curriculum problems received the attention of action 
researchers. Miel and others (44) reported a study of ways in which 
pupils can be helped to gain skill in working together cooperatively. Basic 
data consisted of records of procedures tried and the results of their use 
kept by teachers and members of the consultative staff. Many opportunities 


. for cooperative planning in schools were identified and described: (a) 


planning use of time, (b), planning of improvement and care of the class- 
room, (c) planning for conduct in terms of people and situations, (d) 
planning for studies, (e) planning for products, (f) planning of service 
projects, (g) planning to solve all-school problems, and (h) evaluating 
as a part of cooperative work. 

Dimond (23) and Meier, Cleary, and Davis (43) reported a study to 
find ways of increasing the understanding, interest, competence, and par- 
ticipation of boys and girls in the activities of good citizens. Several 
significant conclusions were drawn: (a) Attempts to improve programs of 
citizenship education resulted in improved human relations but no appre- 
ciable gain or loss in academic achievement. (b) Real improvement of a 
curriculum for citizenship will not occur until a school identifies citizen- 
ship goals and agrees upon means for reaching those goals. (c) The de- 
velopment of understanding and belief in democracy depends upon oppor- 
tunities to practice democratic ideals. (d) Use of all aspects of school 
life is inseparably related to improvement of citizenship. 

Foshay (26, 27) reported a study of considerate and aggressive behavior 
as a part of a study of the development of social attitudes in children. 
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He found that considerate or inconsiderate behavior is an expression of the 
existing social structure of the classroom, and children are keeping a sort 
of balance with one another when they use inconsiderate behavior. From 
their point of view most aggression is counteraggression. 

Cunningham and others (20) reported an attempt to learn how pupils 
and teachers, working with parents, may study the group behavior of 
boys and girls, and what the findings may mean for the experience pro- 
vided for pupils in elementary and secondary schools. Hardiman and 
Robinson (35) reported changed classroom procedures to enable children 
to learn to assume greater responsibility and to accept and value differences 
in abilities and ways of behaving as a result of a study of the children’s 
home and community life. One group of teachers (37) found that interage 
grouping of children offered desirable opportunity to explore and seek 
levels among a wide range of abilities. Corey (16) and Lumley and 
Overn (41) reported efforts by teachers to improve instruction as a result 
of studies of children. 

Evans and others (24) described the work of teachers in developing 
a general education course called “Basic Living” for 10th-grade youth in 
Battle Creek, Michigan. The study was undertaken as a result of previous 
studies of drop-outs and health education which revealed the sophomore 
class as the group needing the greatest attention. The teachers set seven 
objectives for the program of basic living and proceeded to develop a 
series of action experiments to implement the objectives. Pflieger (48) 
reported a similar action-research study of the 10th-grade curriculum 
in a Denver, Colorado high school. 

Banks and others (6) and Corey (17) reported a study of the effect 
of the biographical method of teaching history on the development of 
desirable character traits. No support was found for the contention that 
an understanding of the lives of great Americans will improve character, 
but the participants reported gratifying professional growth as a result 
of the process of cooperative study of the consequences of their teaching. 

Bush (10) presented the results of a study of human relations in the 
classroom. Brown (8) told of the collaborative effort of a graduate 
division of a university and a public school to improve the work of a 
junior high-school student council. Glennon and Hunnicutt (30) described 
the work of a study council in sponsoring action research which changed 
the teaching of arithmetic in member schools. Spence (56) reported a study 
of the teaching of physical education in a number of schools. Larson (38) 
found a study of evaluation procedures by junior high-school teachers a 
valuable means for revealing need for action. 

Supervisory and administrative problems received attention of the 
action researchers. Smith (55) reported action research to determine ways 
to increase the responsibility which teachers assume for the success of 
curriculum planning groups. He concluded that the practice of having a 
group study its own performance by means of written evaluation sheets, 
checking on follow-thru on previous decisions, and cooperative planning 
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of agenda are good methods for developing a group’s concern about its 
way of working and achievements. Nylen and Bradford (47) described a 
study to improve working relations within a school. Corey, Foshay, and 
Mackenzie (19) found as a result of two years of action research with 
secondary-school principals and building coordinators that effective lead- 
ership depends largely upon the willingness and ability of the people 
involved to find out how the situation looks to the other person. Adkins and 
Proudfoot (1) described the efforts of a state department of education 
to encourage local study of supervisory services by teachers and super- 
visors. 

The use of action research as a method of college teaching was reported 
by Corey (15), Mukerji (46), and Thomas (60). In the Corey report a 
seminar group studied its own performance as a means of learning about 
problems which grew out of field work experiences of the members. The 
Mukerji and Thomas reports described attempts to aid teachers attending 
evening and Saturday classes to study their own classroom problems. 

The quality of action research and the extent to which valid generaliza- 
tions can be drawn from research conducted with a limited sample of the 
population and in terms of specific situations received considerable atten- 
tion. Moore (45) said that the most consistent criticism of this kind of 
activity is that critical evaluation of procedures and outcomes is not always 
kept at a desirable level. One group (7) believed that whatever research 
is done, either traditional or action, can vary greatly in quality. This is in 
agreement with Corey’s observation (17) that if the quality of definition, 
hypothesizing, designing, evidence getting, and generalizing is high, the 
research is of excellent quality. Corey (16, 18) stated further that only as 
teachers are attempting to cope with their problems in terms of data 
which are as objective and verifiable as possible can their efforts be called 
research. He recognized that it is difficult to get highly reliable and valid 
evidence. This means that excellent action research requires much thought, 
skill, and practice. 

The extent to which valid generalizations can be drawn from action 
research was discussed by Cunningham and Miel (21). They pointed out 
that such research seeks validity thru operating in a research setting 
which is real and therefore produces results which are valid in terms of 
social process. Mackenzie (42) suggested the possibility of bringing 
together the results of similar studies done in many different schools 
as a basis for generalizing. Corey (13, 15) showed statistically that it is 
possible for a teacher to apply the generalizations resulting from a par- 


ticular experiment in his classroom to pupils which he may have in the 
future. 


Facilitating Action Research 


Most of the reports of action research discussed problems encountered 
by workers as they conducted the research and suggested ways to facilitate 
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such research. Problems included reluctance of teachers to undertake 
research because of their concept of formal research (7, 46, 66), lack of 
time for teachers to conduct studies (7, 43, 60, 62), difficulty of com- 
munication (43, 62), and inadequate training for research activities (7, 21, 
24, 60, 62). Suggestions for facilitating action research mentioned the need 
for a climate in the schools favorable to study and experimentation 
(7, 15, 29, 43, 62), for ways to provide time for teachers to work (23, 24, 
35), and for leadership and consultative help for participants in action 
research (39, 42, 62). 

Recognition of the need to supply consultative help and guidance to 
the research efforts of teachers is evidenced by the establishment of many 
organizations to encourage sound programs of educational research in the 
schools. The Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute (57) has been mentioned 
earlier. Hand (34) reported the basic studies of the Illinois Curriculum 
Program. This organization encourages local studies (4, 31, 32, 33, 40) 
on certain crucial problems in Illinois education. The metropolitan coopera- 
tive school study movement (53, 54, 58) with councils in several metropoli- 
tan areas has as its express purpose the development of research among 
member schools and the dissemination of good practices. The Cooperative 
Project in Educational Administration (11, 64), financed by the Kellogg 
Foundation, sponsors action research on administrative problems in school 
systems thruout the country. The Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development of the NEA (3, 25) has recently appointed to its staff a 
coordinator of curriculum research, whose job is to assist local and regional 
ASCD groups to carry on research. 

Action research by teachers deserves the continued attention and support 
of workers who are interested in speeding up the process of curriculum 
improvement. An action-research methodology is only beginning to emerge. 
and additional experimentation is needed in order to develop a way of 
working which will make it practical for teachers to carry on research of a 
high quality. Graduate institutions which prepare curriculum leaders must 
recognize the special skills necessary in giving help to teachers who are 
conducting action research and prepare workers who can provide adequate 
leadership. A widespread program of scientific study of teaching problems 
will depend upon the extent to which teacher-education institutions provide 
for developing research skills in prospective teachers. 
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CHAPTER V 


Organized Citizen Participation in the Public Schools 


HERBERT M. HAMLIN 


Tue ultimate control of the public schools of the United States is vested 
in its citizens. Tho responsibility for the public schools has been given 
to the states, most of the effective control over them in most of the states 
is exerted by the citizens of school districts. They exercise their control by 
giving or withholding funds, by electing the members of boards of edu- 
cation, and by creating the local climate in which public education is 
conducted. 

Boards of education, including approximately 350,000 citizens, provide 
a universal type of citizen participation in public education. Associations 
of parents and teachers have nearly 8 million members. Many voluntary 
membership groups created for other purposes, such as women’s clubs, 
chambers of commerce, and service clubs, have participated actively in 
school affairs. There are about 11,000 community councils, many of them 
concerned about public education. Lay groups sponsoring special activities 
of the schools, such as athletics and music, have become common. In 
many communities, citizens have organized independent committees to 
work with the schools. For more than 40 years, school-sponsored citizens 
groups, often called advisory committees, have been developing in the 
schools. 

Tho organized citizen participation is extensive and crucially important 
to the schools, there has been little research regarding it. Answers are 
needed to such fundamental questions as these: 


1. What have been the effects upon the schools of citizens organizations 
of various types? 

2. What arrangements make for continuing and satisfactory, rather 
than sporadic and unsuccessful, participation by citizens groups? 

3. What relationships should exist between a citizens group and the 
board of education, the administrators, the teachers, the nonacademic 
employees, and the students of a school system? 

4. What are the relative merits of independent and school-sponsored 
citizens groups? 

5. What are the results of different procedures in selecting the indi- 
vidual members of citizens groups? 

6. How do citizens groups working for better schools affect the thinking 
and action of citizens generally? 

7. What are the effects upon other groups in a community of school- 
sponsored citizens committees? 


The answers to these questions will have much more effect upon the 
ultimate destiny of the public schools than the answers to many other 
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questions to which educational research has been devoted. Beginnings 
have been made in answering these and many other related questions, 
which will be reported in this chapter, but they are only small beginnings 
in an area of tremendous scope and importance. 

The literature to be reviewed has been divided into (a) what provides 
a background for understanding organized citizen participation, and (b) 
reports of studies of citizens groups in action. A large part of the litera- 
ture of this area, unreported here, consists of exhortations to invite 
citizen participation and enthusiastic reports of the work of citizens groups 
that have operated for only a short time, often on principles likely to 
lead to their undoing. 

There has recently been a wholesome maturing of thought about or- 
ganized citizen participation. Uncritical acceptance or rejection of it is 
being displaced by inquiries into the best ways of providing it so that it 
will be continuously beneficial to all concerned. 

This chapter will deal only with the activities of local citizens groups, 


omitting a large body of literature dealing with the activities of national 
groups. 


Studies That Provide Background for Understanding 
Organized Citizen Participation 


Reports of many studies in social psychology, school-community relation- 
ships, and other areas provide background for understanding organized 
citizen participation. It is intended that only those studies in other fields 
which are directly related to the movement for citizen participation will 
be reported here. 

The American Association of School Administrators (1) gave impetus 
to the development of organized citizen participation in its 1950 Yearbook, 
Public Relations for America’s Schools, which stressed public partici- 
pation in school affairs as the major type of public relations and gave a 
lower value to the older public relations procedures of interpreting the 
schools and “selling” the schools to the public. A similar shift of thinking 
was indicated in the 1949 publication of the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, Building Public Confidence in the Schools 
(2), in a publication of the California Association of School Administra- 
tors, The People and the Schools of California (5), and in Public Action 
for Powerful Schools, issued by the Metropolitan School Study Council 
(21). 

Hamlin (14) reviewed the literature on citizen participation to 1952. 
Goslin (10) considered “the people and their schools” in the 1953 Year- 
book of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. 
Olsen (32) dealt with organized participation in his School and Com- 
munity Programs. Shannon (37) reported 1000 school problems that super- 
intendents would like to lay before the public. 
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The “adaptability studies” of Mort and his associates included a study 
by Gallagher (8) of the relationships of symbiotic groups to adaptability 
in the public schools. Vincent, Kopp, and McCleary (44) studied the inter- 
action between schools and local community groups. 

Story (38) studied the attitudes of school administrators toward parental 
participation in school administration. MacKenzie (19) reported upon 
community cooperation in curriculum planning. The 1952 Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Education included a chapter by 
Strang (39) on “Community Schools and the People Working Together.” 


Studies Dealing Specifically with Organized Citizen 
Participation 


There are many reports of the work of citizens organizations cooperating 
with the local public schools. The January 1952 issue of School Executive 
(35) was devoted to reports of this kind. The activities of citizens com- 
mittees in 165 districts in New Jersey (9) and in 85 districts in Connecticut 
(6, 11) were reported. Hull (16) studied nationwide lay committees ad- 
visory to boards of education. Hamlin (12) and Scott (34) studied the 
organization and activities of advisory councils for agricultural education. 
Kindred (17) reported the purposes, organization procedures, and ac- 
complishments of a large group of “advisory commissions.” Among the 
accounts of particular citizens groups were those of the groups at Midland, 
Michigan (4); Minneapolis, Minnesota (22); Summit, New Jersey (26) ; 
and Battle Creek, Michigan (33). 

The National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools (24, 25) 
issued recommendations regarding the organization of local citizen groups. 
The New York State Department of Education (27, 28, 29, 30, 31) pre- 
pared a series of manuals intended to serve as guides to local groups. 

Begg (3), Mort (23), and Vincent (43) dealt with purposes and pro- 
cedures in school-study councils. Seagers (36) studied citizen participation 
in school planning. Sumption wrote on citizen participation in the planning 
of school buildings (40) and in school surveys (41). Cook (7) studied 245 
citizens groups interested in the public schools. Melby and Puner (20) 
assembled three articles on local citizens committees in their Freedom 
and Public Education. 

Uecker (42) reported in 1947 a set of policies for the operation of a 
“women’s advisory board,” still operating, that was adopted by the board 
of education at Mitchell, South Dakota, in 1918. Hamlin evolved a charter 
for a system of school-sponsored citizens committees, which was proposed 
for adoption by a board of education (13). He also developed a charter 
for a citizens committee for agricultural education (15). 

Knuti (18) reported the reactions of representative people in the com- 
munity, members of the advisory committee and the board of education, 


and school administrators to the advisory council for agricultural education 
at Fisher, Illinois. 
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Summary 


The rather limited studies of organized, local citizen participation in 
public education indicate that: (a) This kind of participation is extensive 
and is growing rapidly. (b) Principles of organizing and operating 
citizens groups are gaining general acceptance. The era of reckless trial 
of an endless variety of organizational arrangements, some helpful and 
some harmful to the schools, is passing. (c) The most fundamental ques- 
tions regarding citizen participation seem to have been raised and are 
being discussed widely. We may next move into a period when we shall 
be seeking thru research better answers to these questions than we can 
otherwise secure. 


Some of the leading hypotheses regarding organized citizen participation 
which have gained wide acceptance are the following: 


1. The best arrangement for the public relations of a public school is 
to allow the public to share, as it is able and willing, in decisions about 
the school; the worst mistake in public relations a school can make is 
to bar or to seem to bar the public from making the decisions about its 
schools which it is entitled to make. 


2. Public policies in the United States are made by its citizens. Laymen 
are most helpful and are most appropriately used in policy making. They 
may also be useful to professional workers who are responsible for con- 
ducting school programs under citizen-made policies. 


3. Members of boards of education are inadequate representatives of 
the public in policy making. Many others wish to share in it. Tho the 
boards remain in official control of the schools, many of them are finding 
their work more satisfactory and fruitful when they confer regularly with 
representative citizens. The alternative in many cases is to be besieged by 
unrepresentative groups and individuals. 


4. Special groups of citizens, organized to work with the schools, are 
needed. Groups provided primarily for other purposes are inadequate. 


5. When they are welcomed and understood by the board of education 
and the professional staff of a school, school-sponsored committees of 


citizens are usually more satisfactory than independently organized com- 
mittees. 


6. Any committee of citizens, whether independent or school-sponsored, 
should have these characteristics: (a) it should be broadly representative 
of the entire community, (b) it should secure and study the facts about 
the schools, (c) it should operate with and thru the constituted school 


authorities. 


7. Organization by a board of educaticn of committees of citizens should 
be preceded by consultation with those whom the committees would affect: 
members of community organizations interested in the schools, adminis- 
trators, teachers, and others. 
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8. Before organizing any committee, a board of education should adopt 
a detailed statement of policy governing it; good models for such a state- 
ment of policy are now available. 

9. The following principles of organizing and conducting school-spon- 


sored committees should be recognized in the “charter” adopted by the 
board: 


a. A network of related committees, some schoolwide and some for 
special purposes, some continuing and some temporary, is needed 
to provide adequate citizen participation. 

b. Continuing committees should be the nucleus of the system of com- 
mittees and should be constituted entirely of citizens who are not 
officially associated with the schools. Board members and professional 
workers should meet regularly with the continuing committees, and 
they may be included as members of temporary committees. 

c. Committees should be composed of free and independent members, 
not of representatives of organizations. 

d. No committee should be allowed to become self-perpetuating by 
choosing its own replacements. 

e. Any committee should be large enough to be adequately representa- 
tive, but small enough to be an effective operating group. 

f. Members of the principal continuing committees should be chosen 
after consultation with the community; they should never be named 
independently by boards of education, administrators, or teachers, 
or by all of these working together. A selection committee, including 
more nonschool than school people, may well be used to consult a 
large and representative part of the people who would be most affected 
by the work of the committee and to screen the list of proposed 
members, using criteria adopted by the board of education. 


These and other basic hypotheses regarding citizens committees need 
more systematic and thoro testing. If they are found to be sound, their 
applications in school practice should be more fully developed. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Correlates of Prejudice 


MARC VOSK 


Tae kind of prejudice which will concern us here is limited to the irra- 
tional, negative, or hostile attitude, more or less intensely held and/or 
expressed by one individual or group toward members of another group, 
and elicited primarily by the fact of their group membership. 

The understanding of prejudice has in recent years become one of the 
major concerns of social science. Numerous studies undertaken during the 
past decade have considerably increased comprehension of the phenomenon. 
The earlier notion that the cause of prejudice was to be sought in the nature 
of its object has all but disappeared. It is sometimes still encountered, but 
chiefly as a conciliatory gesture to stimulus-response theory (if a response 
exists, some stimulus must have called it forth) or, almost apologetically 
stated, as a variant of Merton’s (33) self-fulfilling prophecy (minority 
groups develop certain characteristics as defenses against prejudice or 
because of limitations imposed upon them). 

Early studies of prejudice were mostly statistical or descriptive—how 
many people in a given group showed prejudices, in what areas, against 
which groups. More recent research has dealt largely with personality 
correlates of prejudice, its development in children, and to a lesser extent 
with social, cultural, and situational factors which lead to its growth or 
favor its expression. As one consequence of these investigations, prejudice 
has come to be recognized as a symptom in a total personality configuration 
or syndrome, appearing under given social and historical conditions, as the 
review by Van Til and Denemark (50) indicated. 


Theoretical Problems 


Theoretical problems involved in determining the nature of prejudice 
continue to trouble researchers. Are prejudices against different groups 
to be treated as basically similar? Is prejudice a unitary or multi-faceted 
phenomenon? Are its causes to be sought in the personality of the preju- 
diced, or in society? Campbell (10) tested the “generality” of attitudes 
toward various minority groups against three standards—intercorrelation 
among scales, interitem consistency within scales, and comparison of dif- 
ferent group ranks on various topics. While attitudes were found to be 
most strongly organized around single out-groups, the presence of a 
“common component” of prejudice was also indicated, suggesting both 
the need for separate study of group attitude clusters and the possibility 
of devising a “master-scale” to measure the common element in all preju- 


dice. Lewin and Grabbe (31) emphasized the fundamental identity of the 
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processes by which men acquire both normal and abnormal behaviors and 
attitudes. Consequently, the “causes” of prejudiced attitudes were to be 
studied under the general rubrics of learning theory. This formulation is 
but a short step from the study of the total socialization process as basic 
to attitude formation in general and prejudice in particular. 

Kramer (27) proposed that prejudice be studied in its distinct cognitive, 
emotional, and action aspects; each of these was in its turn reduced to other 
“dimensions” to provide the theoretical framework for future research. 

Allport (3) believed that the causes of prejudice must be sought at 
various research levels: the stimulus-object, the phenomenological, the 
personality, the situational, the socio-cultural, and the historical. Each level 
of analysis, he contends, contributes to understanding since prejudice, like 
other social phenomena, is a product of multiple-causation. 

For our present purpose, recent research may be grouped in two or three 
broad categories: (a) studies of the personality correlates of prejudice, 
(b) studies of the social, economic, and cultural correlates of prejudice, 
and (c) studies of the development of prejudice among children (these 
often cut across the first two categories but may be regarded as a third 
general grouping). 


Prejudice and Personality 


Personality traits of prejudiced people have long engaged the attention 
of researchers. According to Simmel (48), psychologists have described 
the basic emotional needs underlying prejudice and various psychological 
mechanisms such as projection and displacement employed by the preju- 
diced to find socially acceptable outlets for pent-up hostility and frustra- 
tions. - 

The Authoritarian Personality (2) is the most comprehensive recent 
attempt to relate prejudice empirically to personality structure. Beginning 
as an investigation of anti-Semitism reported in a number of papers by 
Frenkel-Brunswik (17), Frenkel-Brunswik and Sanford (19), and Levinson 
and Sanford (30), the research team concretized the familiar but until then 
experimentally indeterminate concept of the authoritarian personality as 
the arch-type of the prejudiced person. Also developed were a number of 
instruments, among them the E and F Scales for the measurement of ethno- 
centrism and authoritarianism. Authoritarians were discovered to be rigid 
conformists to whom differences from socially approved norms were abhor- 
rent; primarily ethnocentric, dividing the world into in-groups and out- 
groups; outwardly puritanical moralists for whom sex roles are eternally 
fixed; worshipers of strength and denigrators of intellectualism and weak- 
ness who lack (more than the unprejudiced) insight into their own inner 
life and motivations. Moreover, a fairly high correlation (averaging .73 
for various groups studied) was found between ethnocentrism and authori- 
tarianism. 
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This basic description has been confirmed and broadened by many 
investigators. Ackerman and Jahoda (1), studying anti-Semitism among 
psychoanalytic patients, noted a number of characteristics common to all 
their subjects: an all-pervasive anxiety, feelings of inner doubt, a tendency 
to conformity, and a fear of the different. Bettelheim and Janowitz (8) 
stressed a lack of ego strength and inadequate inner controls favoring 
irrational discharge and evasion rather than rational action. Gough (21) 
reported that highly anti-Semitic respondents were generally less reserved 
in their responses to personality inquiries, more prone to respond in unu- 
sual and uncontrolled manner, less trusting, less magnanimous, more com- 
plaining, more prone to feelings of victimization and exploitation, more 
pessimistic and cynical, and more inflexible in their thinking. Mussen (38) 
found that boys who scored high on anti-Negro prejudice had more aggres- 
sion and dominance needs and more hostility toward their parents than 
boys low in prejudice. Allport and Kramer (4) as well as Rosenblith (46) 
reported feelings of victimization in many of their prejudiced subjects, 
coupled with a jungle philosophy of life. 


Social, Economic, and Cultural Correlates 


Personality alone cannot be regarded as a logically sufficient cause of 
prejudice, since it is itself molded by economic, social, and cultural forces 
(within the limits imposed by individual biological constitution) , as shown 
by Kluckhohn and Murray (26), and Murphy (37). Research has therefore 
been concerned also with those socio-cultural conditions which favor preju- 
dice and the kind of personality which nurtures it. Our second category 
comprises studies of this nature, altho pertinent material may also be found 
in research concerned primarily with personality. 


Socio-Economic Factors 


Economic factors have long been associated with prejudice tho re- 
searchers have not always agreed on the exact nature of the relationship. 
Harlan (22) reported that subjects whose parents were engaged in business 
or professional occupations, or whose income was high, scored significantly 
lower on prejudice than those whose parents were skilled workers, clerical 
workers, and farmers, or were in lower income groups. Similarly, Robinson 
and Rohde (44) found that Protestants in lower economic brackets in 
New York City expressed more anti-Semitism than other groups studied. 
Watson (52) found economic difficulties to be associated with greater 
hostility against the out-group. Improved financial status, on the other 
hand, was for one person a mellowing influence, while for another brought 
into contact with prosperous suburban anti-Semitic mores, it had the oppo- 
site effect. Campbell (9), however, obtained low correlations between anti- 
Semitism and socio-economic factors, as did Remmers and Waltman (42). 
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Similarly, most of Frenkel-Brunswik and Sanford’s (19) high and low 
extremes came from the middle socio-economic class. Germane to this 
apparent contradiction is Bettelheim and Janowitz’s (8) finding that not 
economic status per se, but downward social mobility was positively cor- 
related with increase in prejudice. Gough (21) also suggested that the 
more prejudiced are potentially the more downwardly mobile, that is, 
tending to move from higher socio-economic or status levels to lower ones. 


Education and Prejudice 


Educational attainment, known to be related to income, has also been 
found associated with prejudice. Levinson (29) reported a low but sig- 
nificant negative relationship between education, intelligence level, and 
prejudice. Gough’s (21) prejudiced subjects were markedly inferior in 
academic achievement and scored lower on intelligence tests. The evidence 
of national opinion polls indicates that higher educational level is generally 
associated with lower prejudice, according to Rose (45). In several large- 
scale community studies of prejudice (5), it was found that the more 
schooling an individual had, the less likely he was to express anti-Semitic 
sentiments. The same surveys, incidentally, supported the hypothesis that 
low-income levels are associated with higher prejudice. Campbell’s (10) 
results ran counter to the generally accepted view; he found a trend 
toward increasing anti-Semitism with higher education. 

To sum up, the evidence indicates (with minor dissent) significant asso- 
ciation of both low-income and low-educational level with greater prejudice. 
This relationship is further strengthened if the modifying concepts of 
“downward social mobility” or “relative deprivation” (deprivation felt 
when one compares one’s lot with that of others considered more fortu- 
nate), reported by Stouffer and others (49), are introduced. 


Other Socio-Cultural Aspects 


A number of studies relating prejudice to other socio-cultural determi- 
nants have been reported. Group membership, or belongingness, is known 
to exert decisive influence on individual attitudes and values. Merton and 
Kitt’s (35) statement in their development of the theory of reference group 
behavior, that under certain conditions, “men orient themselves to groups 
other than their own in shaping behavior and evaluations” can be con- 
sidered as a modification of the basic pattern. Research in this area is 
still too meager, however, to warrant final conclusions. Sherif and Cantril 
(47) stressed the group origin of the major ego attitudes and values. 
Lewin and Grabbe (31) termed group-belongingness the “outstanding” 
way thru which an individual accepts new systems of values and beliefs. 
Morse and Allport (36) found the individual’s sense of national involve- 
ment (akin to what is commonly termed nationalism) “by far the most 
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important factor associated with anti-Semitism.” Children’s anticipation 
of conflicts was linked to group belongingness by Radke, Trager, and Davis 
(40). Centers (11) noted the “striking difference” in attitudes toward 
labor of children from different socio-economic backgrounds. The com- 
plexity of stereotyping was ascribed to group phenomena by Vinacke (51) ; 
even the two sexes of the same national racial group “often have different 
stereotypes” of another group. 

Regional differences in attitudes toward the Negro have long been noted. 
Christie and Garcia (12) related variations in authoritarianism and ethno- 
centrism to the “social climate” of two geographic areas. Students at a 
private Southwestern university subjected to life in a conservative environ- 
ment characterized by a narrower range of expressed ideology were more 
ethnocentric and more authoritarian than students at the University of 
California. Richards’ (43) finding that white college students in the South- 
west accepted stereotypes prevalent among the masses despite the “scien- 
tific” information available to them at the university is of similar import. 

Occupational status appears to influence the social distance between 
Negroes and whites, as expressed by the latter. Westie (53) found social 
distance was least where both Negro and white had high socio-economic 
status, and greatest where both were of low socio-economic status. 


Contact and Prejudice 


The influence of contact between persons belonging to different groups 
as a factor in prejudice formation has come in for its share of investigation. 
Research findings can be briefly summarized. Favorable or frequent contact 
or experiences with members of minority groups, especially in childhood, 
as well as contact with equal or higher status-level individuals act as 
barriers to the development of prejudice. Research has yet to determine 
whether the unprejudiced are more likely to seek or report favorable or 
frequent contact with minority groups than the prejudiced, or whether it 
is the frequency of contact which reduces prejudice. Contact which includes 
participation in a mutually shared activity is effective in breaking down 
previously held prejudice. Unfavorable contacts or contacts with low-status 
groups have the reverse effect. Students of the role of contact include 
Allport and Kramer (4), American Jewish Committee (5), Deutsch and 


Collins (16), Horowitz (24), MacKenzie (32), Merton (34), and Westie 
(53). 


Prejudice among Children 


Findings of prejudice among young children by Horowitz (25) and 
Lasker (28) received confirmation in several more recent studies. Today 
there is fairly general agreement that bias begins early in life. If negatively 
tinged awareness of race can be accounted a forerunner of race prejudice, 
then at four or even three years of age some children have already begun 
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to acquire biased attitudes. Twenty-four percent of Goodman’s (20) 103 
four-year-olds manifested “high awareness” of race. Awareness was only 
accompanied by antagonism, however, when coupled with other factors 
such as conflicts, anxiety, strong likes or dislikes, rejection of strangers, 
extreme concern with cleanliness, and identification with adults who ex. 
pressed dislike. Early identification of ethnic group symbols was often 
reported. Studying a group of 40 children aged two to five (10 in each age 
group), Ammons (6) found that 60 percent, including two two-year-olds 
and five three-year-olds, identified skin color and facial differences. One 
four and four five-year-olds expressed negative feelings (associated with 
insecurity) toward a Negro doll. Certainly by age eight or nine, children 
have formed quite definite prejudices, in many ways similar to those 
expressed by their adult contemporaries. Frenkel-Brunswik and Havel (18), 
Radke, Trager and Davis (40), and others explored prejudice in the young. 

The acquisition of prejudice is usually a gradual process. The child 
incorporates his ethnic value schemes and his race attitudes in much the 
same way in which he learns his other social lessons—from significant 
adults, from his peers, from the incontestable facts of life itself. Segre- 
gation, for example, in housing, at school, or at play can and does teach 
its own lesson even without verbal interpretation by a biased adult or 
child. Clark and Clark (13), Goodman (20), Radke-Yarrow, Trager, and 
Miller (41), and others demonstrated this. 

It was shown that adult authoritarians breed (socially speaking) child 
authoritarians. An important segment of prejudiced children comes from 
homes where conflict between parents, sometimes resulting in divorce, is 
common. Few, if any, prejudiced adults have had warm, accepting, affec- 
tionate upbringing as children. Harsh, disciplinary treatment appears to 
be the rule. Many tell of socially climbing parents whose expressed love 
for their children seemed to depend upon the children’s social virtues rather 
than their inner worth. Ackerman and Jahoda (1), Adorno and others 
(2), Frenkel-Brunswik and Havel (18), Radke-Yarrow, Trager, and Miller 
(41) discussed this aspect. 


Problems for Future Research 


What is known empirically about those environmental factors which 
warp individual growth in the direction of authoritarianism? The pressures 
which different cultural and subcultural groups exert upon personality and 
attitude formation have already been noted. Significant relationships be- 
tween social class membership and child rearing practices (important in 
later personality development), intellectual level, value judgments, and 
ethnic and racial stereotypes have also been shown in a number of studies 
such as Audl (7), Centers (11), Davis and Havighurst (15), Hatt (23), and 
Phillips (39). Davis (14) suggested that different stereotypes of the Jew 
may be functions of “class-typical” anxieties. To the lower classes for 
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whom “want” is a major fear, the Jew appears as the “capitalist financier,” 
while among the middle and upper classes, who resent and fear social 
climbers, the pushy, aggressive stereotype may dominate. 

Despite fairly general agreement that personality and prejudice are 
significantly related to socio-economic and other cultural variables, sys- 
tematic research in this area has not been extensive. No study comparable 
in scope to The Authoritarian Personality exists. Yet if the causes of preju- 
dice are to be determined, just such an investigation is clearly called for 
by the already available data. We know, for example, that most but not all 
authoritarians are prejudiced and that most but not all nonauthoritarians 
express little or no prejudice. The question remains, and it is critical from 
a causal point of view, what other factors account for the deviants? Why 
does one child or one adult and not another, acquire prejudice? Evidently, 
the relationship of authoritarianism to broad cultural and subcultural 
determinants needs further elucidation. Is authoritarianism a basic per- 
sonality pattern in our society? How is it related to social class, to economic 
level, or to other socio-cultural factors? Is the demonstrated association 
between authoritezianism and prejudice itself the product of given social 
and historical conditions? 

Altho more precise knowledge about the ways in which children assimi- 
late negative attitudes toward out-groups is still needed, particularly if 
re-education is to succeed, the principal personality correlates of prejudice 
have, by now, been well established. The lessons taught by this basic 
research are fast becoming an integral part of general educational theory. 
Beyond this, it is to the investigation of those elements in society which 
under specific historical conditions favor the burgeoning of prejudice and 
its use as an instrument of social coercion that we must now look for 
further enlightenment. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Research Oriented Programs in Intergroup Education 
in Schools and Colleges 


HILDA TABA 


Descrirtions of intergroup education have been criticized for their 
exhortative tone, evangelistic spirit, an “unlettered” and unscientific spirit, 
and a lack of frame of reference (36). In some ways this criticism is 
justified. Since 1943, and especially since the publication of the Spring- 
field Plan (16), there has been an avalanche of literature on intergroup 
education, a large part of which is exhortative, or consists largely of brief 
and unanalytical “guides” to teachers and administrators (1), or equally 
brief reports on school programs (54, 63). 

Since the earlier development has been reviewed abundantly in this and 
other journals (10, 11, 17, 84), this chapter will concentrate on the 
analysis of more recent developments. These developments show a greater 
scientific orientation if that is defined as: (a) using research concepts and 
ideas to guide educational practice, (b) experimenting with and studying 
new ideas and technics to test their role and effectiveness, and (c) develop- 
ing planned action programs based on a frame of reference which includes 
evaluation and study as integral parts. 


Approaches to Intergroup Education 


Perhaps the first signs of intergroup education coming of age were the 
attempts to analyze approaches to intergroup education, seemingly with a 
view to clarifying the relationship of means to ends. Edman and Collins 
(28) catalogued 11 approaches without relating them to aims, needs, or 
problems. Denemark (24) described five approaches to the reduction of 
prejudice, which reflect a coherent concept of the dynamics of learning 
cultural attitudes, insights, and skills. Van Til and Denemark (83) termed 
the stages thru which intergroup education has come of age as: the 
missionary stage, the simple answers, the promising approaches, and the 
research stage now current. 


Curriculum 


More broadly based, thoughtful, and clearly articulated programs 
emerged, due both to the extension of availability of tangible research 
and to field experimentation with financial aid from such agencies as 
the National Conference of Christians and Jews, Anti-Defamation League, 
and the American Jewish Committee. These studies turned attention to a 
professional approach to the problems of changing cultural attitudes and 
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acquiring cultural literacy. Taba and Van Til (75), in describing promising 
practices in social studies, went beyond cataloguing general approaches and 
indicated the possibility of integrating emphasis on human relations in the 
general curriculum. Under the sponsorship of the Bureau for Intercultural 
Education, Brown (14) described an action project in converting com- 
munity explorations into documentary plays, thus exploring a specific 
teaching-learning technic. In the same series Radke and Trager (56), 
Radke, Trager and Davis (57), and Trager and Radke-Yarrow (81) re- 
ported the findings of the Philadelphia Early Childhood Project, a study 
involving 15 teachers and 500 children in kindergarten to Grade II from 
five neighborhoods. The study shed light on the early development of 
awareness of social and racial differences, on the sources from which they 
emerged, and on the guidance teachers and school can give in human 
relations. The findings contradicted a widespread assumption that young 
children have no prejudice and showed that facts alone are ineffective for 
combatting prejudice and feelings of hostility. The investigation suggested 
that the role of prejudice in personality formation should be taken more 
seriously than it currently is. 

A comprehensive program in schools was reported by the staff of the 
Intergroup Education in Cooperating Schools, an experimental project 
involving 250 experimental programs in 72 school communities with the 
participation of 2500 teachers, administrators, and community workers. 
In the Work in Progress Series, Taba and others (71, 78) described by 
case-study methods curriculum development in elementary and _sec- 
ondary schools which emphasized the development of human relations 
concepts, attitudes, and skills by cooperatively planned revision of existing 
curriculums and systematic inservice work with teachers. Taba and Elkins 
(74) described in a developmental fashion a program in Grade VIII illus- 
trating an indirect method of attitude change thru an integration of group 
processes, reading of fiction, factual studies, and personal guidance. The 
book included transcriptions of discussions and of diagnostic materials and 
describes the method of program development, teacher failures and suc- 
cesses, and evaluation of results. Other publications in the same series 
described methods and tools developed in the project important to creating 
the necessary teaching skills: how to use literature as means for extending 
sensitivity to values of differing culture groups (72, 79), and how to use 
sociometric tests for studying social relations for grouping and group 
work (77). In the final report of the study, Taba, Brady, and Robinson 
(76) outlined the psychological and educational theory on which the 
program rested and described the principles of curriculum development 
and of organization of school life and community programs. The program 
was based on the assumption that effective intergroup education must use 
concepts and facts from other fields, be based on careful diagnosis of social 
learning, permeate the entire school program, and be continuous. Classroom 
practices in the same vein were described by Elkins (30), Hudson (42), 
Hughes (43, 44), Kissel and Sweet (50), and Marbaugh (51). 
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Unique cooperative work by a team of local teachers under the guidance 
of the project consultant was reported by Hardiman (37). The team 
developed a program for elementary school for such first steps in human 
relations as learning to accept differences, to deal with interpersonal con- 
flicts, and to include others. 


Social Atmosphere and Group Life 


Programs relating to organization and conduct of group life in schools 
are much more directly research oriented, both in a sense of using research 
concepts and data and in conducting research in connection with experi- 
mentation. Exploration of the dynamics of group life and of interpersonal 
relations, which got its impetus from the work and writing of Kurt Lewin, 
is one important aspect. Benne and Muntyan (4) compiled the latest 
knowledge on individual and group development and on the dynamics of 
interpersonal relations as guides to curriculum change. Because a labora- 
tory variety of group dynamics is the exclusive concern, the otherwise ad- 
mirable book falls short of a comprehensive basis for curriculum. Thelen 
(80) developed some principles of learning by action technics and group 
involvement. 

Many programs in school life, including studies of belonging and par- 
ticipation described in the materials by Intergroup Education in Cooperat- 
ing Schools, make use of the concepts of social-class as developed by Davis 
(21), Warner and Hunt (86), and Warner, Havighurst, and Loeb (87). 
The concepts and data on social learning developed by Davis (22), Davis 
and Havighurst (23), and Eels and others (29) were used in setting up 
experiments in group development, classroom atmosphere, and _inter- 
personal relations. The last study is especially valuable in its analysis of 
culture-bound content of intelligence tests. The implications of these ideas 
for diagnosing classroom atmosphere and student needs were stated by 
Brady (7, 8), Hardiman and Robinson (38), and by Robinson (61) who 
demonstrated the effects of family class-cultures on learning meanings, 
feelings, and values. 

Another area of action programs in group life is the analysis and 
management of interpersonal relations in school: grouping of children, 
use of leadership roles, developing a democratic atmosphere in classrooms, 
and repatterning of student councils. Using their research on sociometric 
technics for studying interpersonal relations, Jennings (47, 48) and Jen- 
nings and others (49), and Olson (53) described ways of using socio- 
metric data in improving human relations in classrooms. Taba and others 
(77) systematized the use and interpretation of sociometric tests, partici- 
pation schedules, diaries, and open questions as diagnostic devices for 
teachers. Cunningham and others (20) reported on numerous studies and 
experiments in group behavior of boys and girls, and Van Til (82) made 
the general case by pointing out the importance of warm democratic 
atmosphere as a single important factor in improving human relations. 
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Of interest in this connection are the articles on school culture edited 
by Taba (73) holding to the thesis that school culture could be a positive 
force in human relations if life in school were organized on the basis of 
systematic studies of the social world of the students, of leadership phe- 
nomena, participation, and belonging. Included in this issue were articles 
by Robinson (62), who described a method of reorienting the atmosphere 
in a special school of problem children whose social learning included 
expectations of being “bad,” and Heaton (41), who suggested a way for 
getting at causes and consequences of social clubs in schools and paved 
a way for their reorganization. 

Adding to the array of skills for developing understanding and control 
of group life, Jennings (46), and Taba and Elkins (74) recorded ex- 
periments with sociodrama as a diagnostic technic and as a way of train- 
ing children in problem analysis and social skills. As one author in a 
series on intercultural education, Heaton (40) pointed out the importance 
of regarding feelings as facts in handling students and in using materials. 
Applying the concepts of emotions and emotional development in social 
psychology, she described methods of considering feelings—their develop- 
ment, and their role in the classroom and in reaction to materials. Shaftel 
and Shaftel (66) described the methods of problem stories useful for 
diagnosis of levels of meaning and training in perception, and Grambs 
(34) developed the role of group processes in intergroup education—sug- 
gesting a wider range of possibilities than prevails in orthodox treatises on 
group processes. Hayden (39) presented a case study of improving teacher- 
pupil relations and a method of substituting a concept of a status leader for 
an authority leader by common involvement in curriculum planning. 


Administration 


Less is available on the analysis of methods and problems in adminis- 
tering a program for intergroup education. Brameld (9) made a general 
survey of the administrative policies and practices in seven school systems, 
finding them quite divergent, not all effective even tho generated by a 
uniformly earnest concern about intergroup problems. Dernbach (26) 
provided a detailed account of the role of the curriculum director in 
guiding curriculum development in many schools. Eck (27) reported the 
role of administration in guiding a program of intergroup education, 
describing the background problems and successes and failures in changing 
students and teachers in the course of reorganizing student councils and 
curriculum. 


Instructional Materials 
Since texts and other books are the major source of learning in American 


schools, examination of the materials and guides to their use have an 
important function. The American Council on Education (3) made the 
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most ambitious examination of texts, analyzing 275 textbooks in elementary 
and secondary schools, 21 introductory college courses in psychology and 
sociology, 25 college courses in psychology and sociology, 25 college 
manuals, and 100 trade books. They discovered that the materials were not 
guilty of planned derogation, but that they failed to come to grips with 
the complexities of human relations and were too often prey to over- 
simplification. 

Much attention was devoted to units on prejudice (55) or to surveys 
of cultural contributions of minority groups to American life and to 
culture units. Van Til and others (85) tried to cut thru the problem of 
selection among this vast amount of available material with a re- 
source unit for high-school teachers to guide the use of materials and 
approaches. In response to general interest in studying suitable unbiased 
materials on the non-Anglo-Saxon people of America, Stewart (69) brought 
together material on nine ethnic groups, Jaworski (45) the story of 
immigration, and a group of teachers in Denver city schools (25) a booklet 
on people of Denver for their ninth-grade course in local history, empha- 
sizing cultural groups. 


Teacher Education and College Programs 


A survey by Caliver (15) suggested that few teacher-education institu- 
tions had programs to prepare teachers for handling group relations. This 
gap was being filled by a four-year field study directed by Cook (18, 19), 
in 24 teacher-education institutions studying the problem of “changing 
human nature, group relations and institutional structure.” The first 
volume (18) contains descriptions by respective college chairmen of their 
programs, which consist of numerous attitude and sociometric studies, 
some community action programs, and relatively few examples of curricu- 
lum development. The second volume (19) is an interpretation of the data 
from the first with comments on topics such as the nature of prejudice, 
teachers’ views and values, the values of academic instruction, and group 
processes in learning and strategies of community planning. 

A point to emphasize in teacher education was suggested by Fink (31) 
who, using the ethnocentric scale developed for the studies on authoritarian 
personality, discovered that teachers with high ethnocentrism tended to 
be rated as successful by their principals presumably because of their 
conformity and ability to control children. Grambs (35) suggested that 
teacher status-feelings might be akin to those of minority groups. Theory 
and practices in attaining professional competence and professional stand- 
ards in intergroup education were described by Giles (32) and Giles and 
others (33) in two reports on activities of the Center for Human Relations 
Studies at the New York University, designed to do research training, field 
work, and public information. 

So far workshops represent the main source for professional training 
in this field. Scores of them have been conducted since 1942, and as a 
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training device much is claimed for their value. However, only few de- 
scriptions and still fewer appraisals have so far found their way into print. 
A number of workshop-training patterns, including evaluation procedures, 
were described by Schiff (64). Birnbaum and Wolcott (6) appraised the 
role of institute-type courses in teacher education and found them useful 
in year-round statewide inservice education. Taba (70) analyzed and 
appraised six workshops at the University of Chicago, which emphasized 
training focused on action programs. The report contains a careful analysis 
of the teaching-learning processes and methods of evaluation. The data 
suggested that these particular workshops produced significant changes in 
orientation, in productivity, and in leadership. 

Little is available on programs in liberal arts colleges. Smiley (68) 
studied intergroup education on the college level by a questionnaire. While 
she reported on wide reading on the history of thought in this area, her 
conclusions on current practices were somewhat blurred. Medalie and 
Klopf (52) presented philosophies and methods of action, such as the audit 
of campus problems, helpful to campus organizations concerned with 
human relations. Greater activity is shown regarding problems of dis- 
crimination. Berkowitz (5) gave a cautiously statistical estimation of the 
factors operating against admission of students from minority groups. 
The American Council on Education (2, 12, 13) issued reports on inter- 
personal relations in colleges and universities and institutional bias in 
admission, and Redfield (60) condemned the quota system as unworthy 
of universities as institutions of moral leadership. 


Diagnosis and Evaluation 


Materials on diagnosis and evaluation are not too abundant. Taba and 
others (77) developed a booklet describing five methods—sociometric tests 
in diaries, participation schedules, parent interviews, diaries, and teachers’ 
logs—for diagnosing and evaluating growth in social relations, social 
learning, and attitudes. Criticisms of lack of evaluation, problems of evalu- 
ating intergroup education products, and some attempts at evaluation were 
reported in a series of articles edited by Shapiro (67). Raths (58) and 
Raths and Abrahamson (59) offered instruments and methods for studying 
emotional needs and social conditions which affect social development. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Community Action Projects in the Area of 
Intercultural Relations 


JOHN WITHALL 


I- ONE takes too literally Deutsch’s assessment (35) that “there have been 
hardly more than half a dozen substantial research investigations in the 
whole area with which we are concerned,” one may be misled. If one uses 
“substantial” in the highly delimited sense intended and with reference 
only to housing studies, Deutsch may be right. However, reference to the 
American Jewish Committee (1), Cook (31), Marrow (76), Watson (102), 
and Williams (107) will rapidly disabuse anyone of a belief in the paucity 
of research thru community action projects in intercultural relations. The 
Inventory of Research in Racial and Cultural Relations, published for the 
past five years by the Committee on Education, Training, and Research in 
Race Relations at the University of Chicago, is further evidence of extensive 
attention to research in the area of intercultural relations. Admittedly, some 
of the investigations might not come up to Deutsch’s criterion of sub- 
stantialness. 


Issues Important to Social Researchers 


This chapter will attempt to identify: (a) issues in the forefront of the 
thinking of social researchers, (b) achievements typified by specific inves- 
tigations, (c) general accomplishments represented by specific studies, and 
(d) trends and prospects in social research. The term “social researcher” 
will be used thruout to denote both practitioners and researchers in the 
area of community intergroup relations. “Social research” will connote 
socio-psychological study in broad terms of group interrelations. 


The Relationship of Action and Research 


A major issue of concern to social researchers deals with researcher- 
practitioner relationships, and research and action balance. This prob- 
lem is seldom couched in terms of the somewhat dated debate of “pure” as 
against “applied” research. Instead, it is often phrased in terms of how 
each wing of the researcher-implementer team can fulfil best his special 
function and at what point one wing’s responsibility ends and the other 
begins. A brief but significant analysis of these matters was made by 
Mann (74). He pointed out that, besides having to possess the usual skills 
that research demands, the researcher in community relations must also 
possess the ability to work effectively with his constituents in the field. 
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Activities in the “Seaside” study (8, 76) with the “candy store gang” 
dramatized the extent of these demands. 

Selltiz and Cook (94) specifically raised the issue: Can research in social 
science be both socially useful and scientifically meaningful? On the basis 
of three fundamental criteria, they answered in the affirmative. Lewin 
(64) set the tone for subsequent writing on this question by emphasizing 
the necessity of testing theory by implementation, i.e., “social engineering.” 

In their assessment of action research, Chein, Cook, and Harding (22) 
briefly examined “pure” and “applied” research. They suggested that just 
as the “pure” scientist is not unconcerned with the significance of his 
work for society, so the “applied” scientist is not unconcerned with the 
systematization of his findings. Watson (102) saw research and action as 
inseparable and summarized: “No action without research; no research 
without action.” An account of the proceedings of the Conference on Re- 
search in Race Relations (30, 104) gave evidence of the concern of social 


researchers regarding the relationship of action and research, and re- 
searchers and practitioners. 


Tools and Technical Assessment 


A second issue that appears frequently in the literature has to do 
with the development of adequate assessment tools and technics. In a 
pioneer paper Lewin (64) outlined the need for reconnaissance, feedback, 
and evaluation to guarantee scientific soundness in social research and 
action. Masuoka (77), Raths (89), and Watson (103) pressed for adequate 
evaluation procedures. Bradbury (14), Chapin (18), and Freeman (45) 
underlined the need for valid and reliable instruments. 

Social researchers have gone beyond the mere pleading for finer evalua- 
tive procedures; they are developing them. Evidence of this can be found 
in Bird, Monachesi, and Burdick’s development (12) of an attitude scale 
on Negro-white relationships, the summary of technics by Deri and 
others (34), Lippitt’s overview of promising technics (68), and the 
“tension scale” of Star (96). 


Need for Basic Research 


A third issue is the need for more basic research which has been 
urged among others, by Chapman (19), Dodson (38), and Jahoda, 
Deutsch, and Cook (55). Chapman pointed out the value of laboratory 
research for refining concepts and supplying a firm underpinning for 
next steps forward. Dodson severely criticized current research and 
emphasized the need for fundamental evaluative research. Jahoda and 
her colleagues recognized the significant contributions of laboratory 
research to theory development but contended that “it is complementary 
in function to field research which makes possible the study of crucial 
variables and relationships not reproducible under laboratory conditions.” 
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Like the plea for adequate instruments, this demand for laboratory 
research is not going unheeded. Along with Lippitt and White’s basic 
study (70) can be cited Festinger’s scientifically impeccable investigation 
(40) (in terms of control, tidiness of design, and simplicity) of the 
impact of group belongingness on voting behavior; Miller and Bugelski’s 
neatly organized study (80) of displacement of aggression on innocent 
outgroups; Marcuse’s check (75) on and apparent contradiction of 
Citron, Chein, and Harding’s findings (26) regarding the most effective 
type of reply to anti-minority remarks; Harding, Citron, and King’s 
study (49) of the most effective reply to anti-Negro remarks; Lindzey’s 
valuable investigation (66); and Bray’s experiment (16). Bray’s well- 
designed work shed considerable doubt on the predictability of human 
behavior on the basis of results derived from paper-and-pencil attitude 
scales, even widely accepted ones. It stressed the complex motivational 
bases of behavior. Bray’s findings constituted further substantiation of 
LaPiere’s findings (61) of the lack of relationship between stated attitudes 
and actual conduct. The investigation was patterned along the lines 
of a project suggested by Jahoda, Deutsch, and Cook (55) related to 
Sherif’s investigation of the autokinetic phenomenon. 


Need for Socially Significant Research 


A fourth issue concerns the need for socially significant research. 
Dodson (38) expressed strong dissatisfaction with the ivory-tower, navel- 
contemplation type of social research conducted in many institutions of 
higher education. Chein, Cook, and Harding (22) painted a less dark 
picture but emphasized the desirability of action research dealing with 
practical issues, thereby meeting “the needs of the scientist who wants 
his labors to be of maximal social utility as well as of theoretical signifi- 
cance.” Krech (60) made a similar point. Bauer (6, 7), somewhat in 
the vein of Dodson, demanded closer attention to practical problems. 
Lippitt (67) and Wirth (108) added their considerable weight to the 
pleas for research on practical issues. The research endeavors of Citron 
and Harding (25), Citron, Chein, and Harding (26), Deutsch and 
Collins (36, 37), and Festinger and Kelley (41), Festinger, Schachter, 
and Back (42), Jaques (56), Lippitt (69), and Saenger and Gilbert (93) 


supplied evidence of the attention being devoted to socially significant 
issues. 


Research Achievements Typified by Specified 
Investigations 


A background for the researches cited below is the treatise of Jahoda, 
Deutsch, and Cook (55) on the broad sweep of social research. Volume | 
dealt with the theoretical and methodological considerations of social- 
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relations research. Volume II described and assessed existing research 
tools, including the community self-survey, the panel study, observation 
of face-to-face groups, interviewing technics, and questionnaire develop- 
ment. 


Effective Replies to Bigoted Remarks 


One area of research deals with countering prejudicial remarks. The 
study by Citron, Chein, and Harding (26) analyzed the dynamics of 
effective replies to bigots and attempted to generalize the results to 
situations other than anti-Semitic. It appeared that a low-emotion, Ameri- 
can-tradition retort which proved most acceptable for countering anti- 
Semitic remarks did not prove amenable of generalization to other 
situations. The findings of Harding, Citron, and King (49) regarding 
effective countering of anti-Negro remarks served to underline the 
point. This may suggest the relative inefficacy of concentrating on the 
symptomological, cognitive phenomena at the expense of the phenomeno- 
logical, conative elements of social interaction. 

Marcuse’s findings (75) also highlighted the difficulty of generalizing 
in this area on the evidence to date. The results emphasized the fact 
that the phenomena being studied are even more subtle and complex than 
is sometimes thought (24). 


Interracial Housing 


Most of the problems of intercultural relations come into sharp focus 
in interracial housing. Major studies of interracial housing by Deutsch 
and Collins (36, 37) and by Wilner, Walkley, and Cook (106) substanti- 
ate each other in identifying the positive effects of integrated as opposed 
to segregated housing projects. These include friendlier contacts, more 
favorable emotional climate, more closely knit community, and more 
favorable attitudes toward minority group members. As described later 
in this chapter, Rosenthal (92), in the role of amicus curiae, questioned 
the validity of these findings and presented an informal summary of a 
study in which deficiencies he criticized had been overcome to a large 
extent. 

Festinger and co-workers (41, 42, 43) with clean-cut methodology, 
relatively adequate control, and an ability to marshal the data with in- 
cisive orderliness, have added insights by the “Regent Hill” and “West- 
gate” studies. Two of the major findings of these researches were: (a) 
that contacts between individuals will bring about attitude changes 
only if those contacts entail transmission of evaluative statements of 
social attitudes; and (b) that physical and architectural arrangements 
of communities tend to be the major determinants of the friendships 
and social groups that occur. Deutsch and Collins (36, 37) and Wilner, 
Walkley, and Cook (106) substantiated these conclusions. The compari- 
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son (54) of “Hilltown” with two projects in Newark, New Jersey, and two 
in New York, New York, also highlighted concepts associated with 
attitude development and change. One such concept was that attitudes 
toward Negroes (and presumably other minorities) do not arise from 
contact with Negroes but from contact with prevailing social and group 
customs toward Negroes. Research designed to test this hypothesis 
further in carefully defined and controlled laboratory or field situations 
would be highly valuable. 


Industrial and Workshop Studies 


French (46) and Coch and French (27) reported on field research 
aimed at studying attitude and behavior changes in industrial settings. A 
major conclusion arrived at was that the greater the participation and in- 
volvement of the changes in the fact collecting, data interpretation, and de- 
cision making, the likelier a permanent change in attitude and actions. 

Two outstanding examples of major research achievements thru action 
projects are those of Lippitt (69) and Jaques (56). In the former, the 
setting is a two-week workshop for community workers in Connecticut; 
in the latter, a factory in London, England. In extraordinarily untechni- 
cal language, Lippitt traced the genesis, growth, viscissitudes, and con- 
summation of an action-oriented workshop involving both researchers 
and practitioners. The planning, the pyschological hurdles, the day-to-day 
implementation, and the rationale guiding the enterprise were spelled 
out in explicit detail. Jaques, with comparable meticulousness, reported 
the two-and-one-half-year collaboration between Tavistock Institute and 
the Glacier Metal Company. He reported the social-therapy role fulfilled by 
the Tavistock consultants vis-a-vis the personnel, both managerial and 
worker, and the processes whereby intergroup tensions were reduced 
and morale improved. Lippitt made little or no explicit reference to field 
theory and no reference at all to the therapeutic constructs that are 
implicit in the work of social change-agents. Jaques explicitly stated the 
field-theory foundation of his research and emphasized the therapeutic 
approach which was used with the groups at the Glacier factory. The 
thread which ran thru both studies was identical, i.e., the methods used 
by the research team to fulfil the functions necessary to help their 
constituents change their attitudes and behaviors to more adequate 
and satisfying levels. 


Community Self-Surveys 


The community self-survey technic is founded on a basic premise of 
action research: that attitudes and behaviors of groups change when 
they are helped to participate in the strategy making, the fact collecting, 
the decision making, and the decision implementation. The community 
self-survey was developed at Fisk University (95, 110) and tested in 
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“Northtown” (2, 95) for its applicability to other cities. On the basis 
of these findings, the technic has subsequently been utilized in numerous 
places thruout the country. 


Armed Forces Research 


Tho this chapter is directed primarily at civilian community inter- 
group research, at least passing reference should be made to the “labora- 
tory” for social research which the armed forces represent. Large scale 
and explicit investigation of intergroup problems has tended to meet 
the resistance of military inertia and tradition, especially in the Army. 
Formal research on intergroup relations in the armed forces is not ex- 
tensive beyond the attitude and morale surveys of the research branch 
during World War II. 

Stouffer and others (97) presented an assessment of the situation in 
terms largely of the research branch’s evidence on Negro-white relations 
in the army. Evans (39) and Mandelbaum (73) have made similar but 
less comprehensive studies. Both emphasized the costs of segregation in 
terms of lowered morale and efficiency. The President’s Committee (85), 
or Gillem Report, described the progress made in the Air Force and 
Navy in integrating their personnel, and the slowness of the Army in the 
same enterprise. 

Further documentation regarding the armed forces appeared in Daven- 
port (33), Hall (48), and Rose (91). Davenport reported that Negroes 
have been subjects of research in the Army but almost exclusively with 
regard to anti-social (AWOL, venereal disease) behavior or traits. Rose 
(91), pessimistic about the Gillem Report, reported a failure and a 
success in the Army during World War II. The failure was the breakup 
of the Second Cavalry Division; the success was the integration, in 
the closing phases of the European campaign, of Negro platoons into 
companies of all-white platoons. 

Talbert (98) and Whittemore (105) both reported on the success of 
what the latter wryly called an “uncontrolled experiment” in Army race 
relations. The University Training Center in Florence, Italy, was non- 
segregated, and no incidents occurred. Negroes made up about 20 percent 
of the enrolment; Nisei about 8 percent. 


Summary Overview of Research Accomplishments 


In reviewing the major specific studies, some general achievements 
emerge. These include: (a) refinement of technics such as the community 
self-survey; (b) advancement of basic research as illustrated by the studies 
of Citron and Harding (25), Citron, Chein, and Harding (26), Festinger 
and Kelley (41), Festinger, Schachter, and Back (42), and Festinger and 
others (43); (c) achievement of actual social change, as reported in the 
“Seaside” studies (8, 76), and the studies (36, 37, 106) which led to a 
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change in the Newark, New Jersey, public-housing policy; (d) contribu- 
tions to knowledge and to theory development, as exemplified by the studies 
in housing by Deutsch (35) and by Deutsch and Collins (36, 37), by the 
studies in industry by Jaques (56), and by studies in training by Lippitt 
(67, 69); and (e) identification by implication of priorities for investi- 
gation. 


Trends and Prospects in Social Research 


The following trends and prospects emerge and will be considered in 
turn: (a) further development of an interdisciplinary approach, (b) 
recognition of the relative ineffectualness of propaganda and fact dissemi- 
nation as a method of changing attitudes and behavior, (c) interest in 
the genesis of anti-minority attitudes in children, (d) focus on the two- 
directional nature of intergroup tensions, (e) discussion of the psycho- 
logical (therapeutic) approach to intergroup relations as contrasted with 
the sociological (symptomatic) approach, and (f) recognition of the need 
for greater control in analysis and assessment of the variables being studied. 

Katz (58), Lippitt (67), Newcomb (82), and Tyler (101) testified to 
the steady growth of interdisciplinary collaboration and theory develop- 
ment in social research. Formal organization and presentation of full-blown 
statements of theory, however, rested in large measure in the hands of such 
sociologists as Angell (3), Chapin (18), Merton (78), Parsons (83), and 
Parsons and Shils (84). In addition to the evidence of interdisciplinary 
collaboration elsewhere (12, 30, 79, 86), Brameld’s description (15) of the 
work of the Center for Human Relations Studies, the writings of Hollings- 
head (50), and of Ichheiser (51, 52) gave concrete evidence of inter- 
disciplinary perspectives. 

Altho mass mediums and “indoctrination” approaches to attitude and 
behavior change have been employed by such distinguished workers as 
Baruch (5) and Cole (29), the conviction has been growing (44, 108, 109) 
that mass-mediums communication cannot ensure lasting changes in attitude 
or behavior. Benne, Bradford, and Lippitt (9), Cartwright (17), and Lewin 
(63, 64, 65) made significant contributions to questioning the usefulness of 
either simple dispensing of facts or propaganda approaches. Marrow (76) 
summed it up with, “Facts alone, no matter how proved or how valid, are 
not enough to change attitudes already established.” Modern learning theory 
which emphasizes the dynamic nature of the behavior-changing (learning) 
process urges a more penetrating approach than fact giving. This appears 
to be generally accepted among social researchers familiar with current 
learning theory. Many practitioners, however, seem to remain unaware of 
the implications of these findings for them and their work. 

Konopka (59), Radke, Trager, and Davis (88), and Trager and Radke- 
Yarrow (99) dealt with the genesis and nature of racial and group bias 
in children. One of the major conclusions was that prejudice is trans- 
mitted to youngsters much earlier than has been believed formerly. From 
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the point of view of the action-oriented researcher, analysis of the genesis 
and nature of anti-minority feelings in children affords a promising field 
for theory development and for change-agent activities that may supply 
radical evidence of the effectiveness or ineffectiveness of given procedures. 

Emphasis on the two-way street analogy in intergroup relations and a 
concomitant emphasis on intraminority as well as interminority group 
tensions appeared in the literature. The studies of Chein and Hurwitz (21) 
and Radke and Sutherland (87) exemplified the trend. Long (72) identified 
a parallel emphasis on majority-centered research. The studies by Bettel- 
heim and Janowitz (10, 11) and by Cochran (28) gave evidence on the 
subject, as did the study by Irish (53) of Caucasian attitudes toward 
Japanese-American neighbors during World War II in Boulder, Colorado. 

Some discussion of the psychological as opposed to the sociological ap- 
proach to social research and action appeared in the literature. Implicit 
in the debate is the problem of permanency of change sought. Long (71) 
identified what he termed a “personality type formation” and “nonperson- 
ality determinants” of anti-minority behavior. He proposed attack on “the 
more loosely organized and less intense set of behaviors and attitudes” 
derived from external social and cultural sources. Freeman (45) urged the 
desirability and practicality of attacking segregation and discrimination, 
rather than the less accessible and more private matters of attitudes and 
prejudices. Long (72) referred to the nature of current social research as 
“practice- and discrimination-centered rather than attitude- and prejudice- 
centered.” Bradbury (14) expressed similar views. In identifying priorities 
for research, Black (13) listed social change, socio-legal studies, and attitude 
change in that order of priority and expediency. 

The adherents to the psychological or psychotherapeutic approach in- 
clude workers at the Tavistock Institute of Human Relations. Jaques (56, 
57) most clearly reflects this orientation. This approach is apparent in the 
type of analysis that he and his colleagues, for instance, Curle (32) and 
Trist and Bamforth (100) made of the social phenomena with which they 
dealt and the relationship they developed with their “clients.” Axline (4), 
Haimowitz and Haimowitz (47), Konopka (59) , Rogers (90), and Zawadzki 
(111) have a similar therapeutic orientation to social issues. Altho Chein, 
Cook, and Harding (23) used the term “social therapy,” it is doubtful that 
they accepted the full psychotherapeutic implications of the phrase. The 
whole issue deserves further attention and is being accorded some, as the 
paper of Lerner and Kelman (62) indicated. 

The concern for control and greater circumspection in studying and 
interpreting social phenomena was best represented in the critiques by 
Bradbury (14), Dodson (38), Hollingshead (50), and Rosenthal (92). 
For instance, Rosenthal’s comments on social research in general, and on 
Deutsch and Collins’, and Wilner, Walkley, and Cook’s housing studies in 
particular, summed up major strictures. Rosenthal pointed out that even 
the valuable studies by Deutsch and Wilner and their respective colleagues _ 
are seriously defective on the score of control and measurement of “before” 
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and “after” conditions. They also lack, he indicated, precision and control 
in matching groups or projects which are later compared as equivalent; in 
addition changes in attitude have been claimed on the basis of an assumed 
baseline of attitudes established on after-the-fact and peripheral data. 

Important for all social researchers is Chein, Cook, and Harding’s com- 
ment (22) about not attempting to gloss over the difficulties of action 
research but rather emphasizing it as “a field of intense theoretical interest 
as well as tremendous practical and social value.” 
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